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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Turkish Armistice 

HERE was widespread relief when 

the Turks agreed to sign the armis- 
tice treaty at Mudania. Not because the 
terms are universally satisfactory, by 
any means, but because the menace of 
war is averted. Great tension had marked 
the conference between Ismet Pasha, 
speaking for the Nationalist Turks, and 
representatives of the Allies—General 
Harington, British; General Charpy, 
French; General Mombelli, Italian. The 
outstanding issue was the insistence of 
the Turks on the immediate occupation 
of eastern Thrace, which they had been 
steadily demanding since the beginning 
of the negotiations. The British atti- 
tude had been—in the note of Septem- 
ber 23—that Thrace should be yielded 
only at the end of the proposed peace 
conference. Ismet Pasha’s fiery “ take 
it or leave it” attitude, followed by the 
announcement that the French were un- 
der orders to back the Turks, broke up 
the armistice meeting for a day, while 
the British and Italians sought new in- 
structions. In the outcome the Allies 
yielded—the Turks were to have Thrace 
at the end of thirty days after the evacu- 
ation of the Greek troops, provided the 
Turks agreed to the other terms. They 
did agree. The fourteen points in the 
accord, covering the withdrawal of Turk- 
ish troops from the neutral zone, and 
the immediate occupation of Thrace by 
Turkish gendarmerie, were accepted by 
the Angora government, and the truce 
was signed by all but Greece, for whose 
observance of the agreement the Allies 
held themselves responsible. 

The presentation of the British ultima- 
tum was supported by General Haring- 
ton’s warning reference to the large and 
well-equipped fleet that Great Britain 
had assembled. According to Premier 
Lloyd George this—“ the sort of thing 
the Turk understands ”*—was the con- 
clusive argument. Certainly the mas- 
terly conduct of the negotiations by 
General Harington deserve the praise 
and appreciation of the civilized world. 

Next comes the peace conference. 
Whether Russia will be allowed to be 
present, and whether the United States 
will consent to be, are questions not yet 
determined. : 
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The sculptured portrait of Hope Gar- 
land on our cover is by Mabel Conkling, 
who says that from childhood drawing 
was her absorbing interest, and when 
she entered the Julian Academie in Paris 
it was to study drawing and painting. 
For a year she worked with Bouguereau 
and Ferrier—for two more at the 
Academie Vitti with Raphael Collin—and 
it was not until the Whistler Academie 
was opened and she started painting with 
Whistler and sculpture with MacMonnies 
that she discovered her real talent was 
for sculpture. Her first piece was ac- 
cepted for the Salon in 1900, and the 
same year her second piece “Echo” 
found a place in the Paris Exposition. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens helped her often 
with his criticisms. 

Among the many examples of Mrs. 
Conkling’s work which may be seen at 
the various exhibitions this year is the 
“Vase of the Four Winds” destined for 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington; 
and her latest portrait bust is that of 
the Rev. Dr. George Alexander of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New 
York. Besides sculpture, Mrs. Conkling 
goes in for landscape gardening, swim- 
ming and motoring. 





What Next in England? 
REMIER Lloyd George is under 
heavy attack from various sides, 

especially from Labor, and the disso- 
lution of the Coalition is among the 
possibilities. But this very Labor threat 


is the best cement to hold the -Coalition 
together, as Austen Chamberlin, Union- 
ist leader, made clear in a speech of 
Georgian defense last week. The Pre- 
mier followed this at Manchester with a 
speech defending his Near East policy 
and the British service to the world in 
holding back the Turks until they had 
“time to cool off” after the awful 
Smyrna victory, and lambasting his 
enemies generously. He gave no indi- 
cation of intending to resign, but the 
situation is tense. 


The International Debt Situation 
OREIGN affairs are continuing to 
hold the center of the stage—not 

only the problems involved in the trou- 
ble of the Near East, but the repara- 
tions and the refunding of our foreign 
debts. These questions overshadow the 
prosperity of the United States as well 
as the welfare of Europe. The speech 
made by Sir Reginald McKenna, former 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, a! 
the recent Bankers’ Convention in New 
York, attracted much attention all over 
the country, and was generally conceded 
to be a fair statement of the situation. 

The only precedent of a payment of 

a large international debt, he said, was 
when France paid $1,000,000,000 to 
Germany in 1873. At that time France 
had a great accumulation of wealth to 
draw on, including investments in for- 
eign countries and a large surplus of ex- 
ports over imports. The situation in the 
debtor countries today is quite different. 
Accumulated wealth except in England 
was largely dissipated in the war, and 
exportable surpluses destroyed. Even 
before the war, Germany had not a suf- 
ficient surplus to export to cover the 
annual payments now demanded of her, 
and her foreign investments are nearly 
gone. The foreign assets of France and 
Italy and the amount of surplus they 
can export are not large enough to pay 
more than a trifling part of their debt. 
England still has a large amount of for- 
eign securities, according to Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, and will pay her debt in full: 
but he believes that an attempt to en- 
force payment from other countries 
would result in an irreparable injury to 
foreign trade, would lower wages. in- 
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crease unemployment and reduce stand- 
ards of living everywhere. 

As to German reparations, he esti- 
mates that foreign securities still held by 
Germans amount to perhaps one billion 
of dollars. This amount could be paid 
in reparations if the decline of the mark 
were arrested, and this could come about 
only after settlement of the reparation 
question. He advised that if Germany 
should pay this, she should then be re- 
lieved for three years from reparation 
payments. He believed that further rep- 
arations could be collected from Ger- 
many’s exportable surplus after that 
time. As a preliminary to a settlement 
of the Allied debts, he proposed a full 
and frank conference of debtor and 
creditor nations to learn what amounts 
could ultimately be paid. 

The colossal size of these debts baffles 
the imagination. France owes Great 
Britain and the United States together 
614, billions of dollars; Italy owes to 
these countries 414 billions; Russia 
owes Italy 31% billions and France 414 
billions. The chances of collecting from 
Russia are practically nil. For France 
and Italy to export goods enough even 
to pay the interest on their debts to the 
United States would mean longer hours 
of work at cheaper wages and a compe: 
tition with our manufacturing world 
which would be disastrous. 

It is to be hoped that the Debt-funding 
Commission will have the “full and 
frank conference ” with debtor nations. 
They were given no authority by Con- 
gress to do anything but to arrange for 
payment under certain conditions. With 
the facts in their hands after such con- 
ferences, they can go back to Congress 
and ask for further authority. 


The only part of the nation’s food supply 
raised by the middleman is the price.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Sweden’s Referendum 


HE interpretation of the advisory 

referendum recently taken in Sweden 
on the alcohol question was somewhat 
misleading, indicating, as it did, that 
Sweden had suddenly gone “ wet.”’ This 
is by no means the case. Sweden, accord- 
ing to the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change, has been mildly “ wet ” for sev- 
eral years, under the “ Bratt ” rationing 
system, which limits the public sale of 
liquor in restaurants, and permits re- 
spectable heads of households to buy 
one gallon a month of strong liquor for 
home consumption. The proposal at the 
recent referendum was for a higher de- 
gree of dryness; it was that the manufac- 
ture and sale of beverages containing 
more than 214 per cent alcohol should 
be prohibited. This proposal was turned 
down by 51 per cent of the voters, so 
that the result was in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the present system. 

A unique feature of the referendum 
was that men’s and women’s votes were 
counted separately. The count showed 
that 57 per cent of the women were for 
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Very Briefly 

Rear Admiral William S. Sims arrived 
at sixty-four years, the age limit for active 
service, retired from the Navy on October 
14. 

A National Conference on Country Life 
will be held at Columbia University, New 
York, under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association, November 9-11. 
The Association is carrying on a country- 
wide campaign for better rural and village 
life. 
Ohio now has a statute forbidding the 
teaching of German below the eighth grade 
in private and parochial schools. Its con- 
stitutionality will be contested. 

The arbitration tribunal at the Hague has 
awarded twelve million dollars to the 
Norwegian Government for claims arising 
from requisition of ships by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation during the war. The 
American arbitrator was not sitting and 
holds that the tribunal has exceeded its jur- 
isdiction. 

Walt Whitman, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger reports, has been adopted as the 
Austrian and Hungarian workers’ poet 
laureate. 

Negro women representing nearly every 
state in the Union have formed an organi- 
zation called the Anti-Lynching Crusaders. 
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prohibition, while only 40 per cent of 
the men favored it. The total number 
of voters was 800,000 women and 
938,000 men. 


The real optimist is the householder who 
buys ash-barrels.—Boston Transcript. 


The Coal Investigators 

HE Commission authorized by Con- 

gress to conduct an exhaustive inves- 
tigation into the coal industry, both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite, has been ap- 
pointed by the President. It consists of 
John Hays Hammond, mining engineer, 
head of the commission; Vice-President 
Marshall; Judge Samuel Alschuler, of 
Chicago; Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution; George Otis Smith, 
director of the United States Geological 
Survey; Dr. Edward T. Devine, distin- 
guished social worker, and Charles T. 
Neill, manager of the bureau of inform- 
ation of the Southeastern Railways. The 
Commission is to begin work at once 
and is required to make its first report 
not later than the middle of next 
January. 


A Job for the Tariff Commission 


T WILL be remembered that the new 
tariff act has a provision for flex- 
ibility and empowers the President to 
make changes in duties up to fifty per 
cent of the rate if necessary to equalize 
the cost of production here and abroad. 
Under the new powers conferred on him 
by the act, the President has signed an 
order giving to the United States Tariff 
Commission authority over petitions for 
changes in tariff rates. The commission 
will hold hearings, investigate and re- 
port to the President, who is the final 
authority. Mr. William S. Culbertson, 
vice-chairman of the Commission, in a 
recent speech defending the arrange- 
ment for flexibility, says “ Business men 
should be interested in a measure which 
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affords them adequate opportunity to be 
heard and to have individual rates modi- 
fied to meet changing conditions without 
the serious upheaval which always 
comes with a general tariff revision.” 

The new use of the Tariff Commission 
is regarded as a move in the right direc- 
tion in that it tends to take the tariff out 
of politics. 


The Ship-Liquor Opinion 
UCH agitation has followed the rul.- 
ing about liquor on ships made by 
Attorney General Daugherty on October 
6, and confirmed by the President. As 
every one knows, American ships have 
been “ floating bars ” beyond the three- 
mile limit; under the new ruling the sale 
or transportation of liquor is prohibited 
on all American ships, public or private, 
anywhere on the seas. Further, any 
foreign vessel entering an American port 
with liquor on board as cargo or in 
stores or even in a sealed bar will be re- 
garded as violating the prohibition en- 
forcement law. The ruling is based on 
the theory that American laws apply 
within American waters, even to foreign 
ships. 

Protests have, of course, been made. 
The Cunard and Anchor Lines, which 
are under one management, sought an 
injunction in the United States District 
Court restraining the Federal Govern- 
ment from seizing liquors carried on 
their ships. Judge Learned Hand re- 
fused the injunction, but agreed to a 
hearing at which the Government should 
be required to show cause why such a 
restraining order should not be granted. 
He did grant a temporary injunction for- 
bidding the local prohibition and cus- 
toms authorities from molesting liquor 
on board certain American steamers now 
in port here and in Belgium. This was 
in response to action brought by the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine. The 
French Line has decided to continue 
“ liquor as usual” up to the three-mile 
limit and “let international law take 
its course,” testing a case in the Supreme 
Court, and if necessary in the World 
Court of Justice at The Hague. 


The American youth’s three R’s are now: 
Readin’, writin’ and radio.—Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


United for Child Health 

ie THE hope of realizing the ideal of 

“ten policemen replaced by one 
community nurse,” the American Child 
Hygiene Association and the Child 
Health Organization have practically 
completed arrangements to consolidate. 
The intended merger was announced at 
the recent annual convention of the 
American Child Hygiene Association in 
Washington. There too a plan was 
made public for a complete demonstra- 
tion in every line of child-health protec- 
tion, through the generosity of the Com- 
monwealth Foundation, which is guaran- 
teeing $230,000 annually for the pur- 
pose for a term of years.—October 18. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


doing concentrated work in organiza- 


October 13, 1922. 


OUR correspondent returns, and 

will try to give you a picture of 

the general political tenor at the 
capital without diverging too much 
about the glories of the fall in Wash- 
ington, the returning high hats of the 
diplomats, the p’simmons which the 
colored folk are bringing to the public 
market with stacks of cosmos and green 
okra—a colorful background for the 
national drama which is always allur- 
ing. 

The President is tired. The halls of 
Congress are in the clutches of vacuum 
cleaners. Secretary Hughes is back and 
looks much more refreshed in body and 
keen in mind than those who have 
weathered the whole summer here. Poli- 
ticians in the District of Columbia are 
working to get out the “State” vote. 
that is, to get the many Government 
workers to go home to register and vote 
in the November election. Election ac- 
tivities are now at top speed, even the 
Cabinet having been pressed into the 
service as campaigners. 

Republican Doubts 

Outwardly it is a quiet campaign; in- 
wardly there are misgivings as to the 
result. The hard drive of the Repub- 
lican campaign is being made in the 
East and Middle West and several Cabi- 
net members, notably Secretary Hughes. 
will add the strength of their persuasion 
in speeches at Boston and other New 
England cities. Republicans are none 
too sure of the reception the country will 
give to the achievements of the party 
when the votes are finally cast. even 
though every year, win or lose, is al- 
ways a “ Republican year” with them. 
They are not certain that they maneuv- 
ered wisely about the bonus; or whether 
there will be a vote of confidence in the 
tariff; whether the country will approve 
the Republican stand on foreign affairs 
at a time when Europe is so politically 
and economically distraught. Nor are 
Democrats over-positive that they have 
swung the country into an attitude of 
renunciation of Republicanism. 


Women politicians of both parties. 


have headquarters at the capital and are 


tion. There is the same bewilderment 
over the “woman vote” among men; 
some saying again that it will “ swing ” 
the election. However, unless one’s en- 
thusiasm is somewhat blinding, there is 
a general realization among women 
leaders themselves that this so-called 
“woman vote” is intangible and un- 
countable as a unit. Those who are di- 
recting the organization of women with- 
in the parties have had enough expe- 
rience now to have come to certain con- 
clusions about elementary reactions of 
women voters. 


Woman's Way 


Mrs. Virginia White Speel, in charge 
of Republican work among women in 
the District, and Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, head of the Democratic women’s 
organization, at the Press Club meeting 
this week disclosed some interesting re- 
sults of their experiences. . . . 
Women no longer should be considered 
for or against issues because they are 
women. They do not always vote for 
disarmament; nor against liquor. They 
express as diversified opinions as do 
men, but their psychological reactions 
are different. Their manner of political 
work foundationally differs from the 
male way. Carrying on their training 
in clubs, women campaign workers fol- 
low the program method of accomplish- 
ing results. Men, on the other hand, 
give orders, the superior to the next in 
command, and so on throughout the 
political army. After each man passes 
the order to the worker under him, his 
responsibility is about over. Whether 
the task is actually done is not the con- 
cern of a group asa whole. A political 
group of women meets and lays out a 
program. It may be so comprehensive 
that it aims to reform the political world 
at a swoop, but it is spread among the 
workers as a definite problem and wom- 
en attack it as equals. 

Mrs. Blair believes that the methods 
of work introduced into campaigning by 
women volunteers will be a prime factor 
in ridding the parties of corruption. 
Women campaign workers who serve 
without pay raise the standard of polli- 


tical service and crowd out the horde of 
hangers-on who stand around waiting 
for jobs for which they expect substan- 
tial pay. Women, moreover, are not 
looking for patronage, according to Mrs. 
Speel. They do not expect to be recog- 
nized after election by appointment to 
some high office; nor are they fitted at 
this stage of political development to 
hold such positions. Their most ef- 
fective contribution during their pollit- 
ical novitiate will be zealous work for 
special reforms and an example of a 
new manner and method of political 
participation. 

Prominent women here have been in- 
terested in endeavoring to obtain the 
greatest possible recognition for the 
first woman United States Senator, Mrs. 
W. H. Felton, of Georgia. The Presi- 
dent considers the proposition to call a 
special session for the purpose of swear- 
ing her in an unwarranted expense, so 
it is unlikely that she will be able to 
take any formal advantage of her ap- 
pointment. Her successor, according to 
the Georgia laws, will be elected in time 
to be seated at the December session of 
the Congress. History will record her 
name and the honor will be hers. 
Whether or not the President will call a 
special session for any purpose yet is 
undecided. The prospect of a short ses- 
sion beginning in December and ending 
next March would furnish the first sum- 
mer vacation Congress has had in some 
time. 


The President’s Heavy Job 

With Congress away, the President 
might have a brief respite now until the 
first of December—if foreign affairs 
would permit. But so far they have 
been engrossing. The Cabinet meeting 
this week was devoted almost entirely 
to the Near-Eastern situation. Folds and 
deep incisive lines under the President's 
eyes show that summer has gone and the 
fall begun without a let-up in his official 
life. He seems to have grown heavier in 
flesh, but it is the heaviness of worry 
and lack of exercise. His voice is low; 
his mumbling articulation worse, and 
he speaks of what the “ Government ” 
thinks, or of the “ Government's ” policy 
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as if he were so enmeshed in cares and 
responsibility that the “ Government ” 
must function and have its being within 
him regardless of. the capacity and ex- 
haustibility of the human frame. In a 
Presidential year, it often sounds super- 
critical to hear fault-finding with the 
physical condition of this or that candi- 
date. But every administration proves 
the strain imposed upon the Executive, 
and later years with their accumulated 
complexities have added to the burden. 
The President’s office and household op- 
erate with a staff about the same as that 
of ten years ago. As a matter of prac- 
ticability, there may come a time soon 
when there will have to be a reorganiza- 
tion of the office of the President—as it 
has been necessary to plan reorganiza- 
tion of the government departments. 


The author of “ Behind the Mirrors,” 
an analysis of government, sees the 
President of the future a figurehead, for 
more than political reasons; particular- 
ly because the nation’s business is likely 
to grow in magnitude beyond the scope 
of any one man’s physical and executive 
capacity. Rarely in our later political 
history have the President and his wife 
come through with unimpaired health. 
Mrs. Harding’s break-down was feared 
by those here who watched her indefat- 
igable grasp of every opportunity for 
public service as the Mistress of the 
White House, without regard for her 
personal endurance. 

But there are few politicians who take 
things easy. Senator Borah is probably 
the most imperturbable man in the Con- 
gress—and the New York Congressmen, 
as a group, the most inactive. Every 
woman voter in New York can do a 
national service by giving strict atten- 
tion at the coming elections to the quali- 
fications of the candidates for Congress 
from New York. The situation in Con- 
gress with respect to the New York dele- 
gation is not one of which to be proud. 
The great state of New York is repre- 


T is on a woman who has been hon- 

orably prominent in Georgia poli- 
tics for half a century that the honor 
is bestowed of being the first woman 
in America appointed to the Senate. 
Mrs. Felton is a Georgian by birth, and 
by family a Lattimer. She was born 
in DeKalb County, June 10, 1835, and 
was married in October, 1853, to Dr. 
Felton. Her husband died in 1909 
and of her five children only one, a 
son, is still living. In spite of family 
cares and personal griefs, Mrs. Felton 
has always worked for civic causes, 
temperance, suffrage, the cause of the 
larger freedom for women. She was 
one of the two Georgia women on the 
executive committee of the World’s 
Fair of 1893, is an active member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
‘ tion and the Colonial Dames, and was 
one of the earliest members of the At- 
lanta Woman’s Club. In the early 


sented by a few able men, and, with 
them, by a large group of inarticulate 
nonentities, whose personalities do not 
fittingly represent the state. They take 
little part in important debates. They 
spend a great deal of time transacting 
private business in New York City. Their 
records on progressive measures are 
poor. Their courage and independence, 
low. The wide interests and importance 
of New York state call for able men of 
distinction. 

When the Western representatives 
complain that the “ East ” takes the lead 
and the important positions in Congress, 
they do not refer to New York, but to 
delegates from Massachusetts and other 
New England states — they mean 
Speaker Gillett, Congressman Walsh of 
Massachusetts and the Massachusetts 
contingent as a whole, which has such 
star men as Congressmen John Jacob 


Rogers and Frederick W. Dallinger. 
Work Ahead 


When the last session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress convenes on December 
4—this will be the third session—there 
will be important work to do, left over 
from the second session which was so 
much given over to bonus and tariff. 

First, unless a special session pre- 
cedes, the President’s ship subsidy 
bills, the Green bill in the House and 
the Jones bill in the Senate (Nos. H. R. 
12021, and S. 3127), which are being 
complicated daily by the prohibition 
rulings for shipping. After the opinion 
of Attorney-General Daugherty which 
interprets the prohibition law as forbid- 
ding the transportation and sale of 
liquor aboard United States vessels on 
the high seas and prohibits liquor on 
foreign ships within the three-mile terri- 
tory, the administration arguments for 
increasing domestic ship revenues by a 
national subsidy will be reopened. 

Although there is every effort on the 
part of the administration not to fore- 
see international complications due to 
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Senator Felton 


Advising her granddaughter-in-law about 
cotton 





spring of 1921 President-elect Harding 
asked her to come to St. Augustine for 
conference, so generally has she been 
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the ruling affecting foreign shipping— 
both the President and Secretary Hughes 
are optimistic—the opinion is abroad 
here that there will be at least an ex- 
change of explanations when France and 
England apply the ruling to their ves- 
sels. Eventually, undoubtedly, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will 
pass upon the whole matter. To many 
the ruling seems high-handed and puts 
the United States in the position of desir- 
ing the moral benefits of prohibition 
and the commercial advantages of no 
competition with liquor selling vessels 
at the same time, or prohibition with- 
out price. 

Second, reorganization of Govern- 
ment departments. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Reorganization of Government 
Departments, composed of three Sena- 
tors, three Representatives, and a mem- 
ber appointed by the President, has 
made a preliminary report to the Presi- 
dent. Great stress was placed upon the 
need of putting more business methods 
in Department organization and the 
Administration is pledged to see it 
through, even though the “ new broom ” 
interest in the problem has subsided and 
the work has revealed its complications 
and difficulties. 

Third, the Senate will have the bill 
providing for reclassification of Govern- 
ment employees which the House passed 
last December. 

Fourth, the Senate also left unfinished 
the proposition to loan $5,000,000 to the 
Republic of Liberia. The House voted 
favorably upon it last spring. 

Fifth, the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, 
(H. R. 13) will be given an important 
position upon the Senate calendar, per- 
haps the first business of the Upper 
House, if a special session takes care of 
the ship subsidy bills. 

The Senate, therefore, will have to 
clear its decks of left-overs; in the mean- 
time, the House will probably proceed 
with the long list of appropriation bills. 


Conneeesanepnaaneney iia 


held to represent the women of her 
state. 

Governor Hardwick’s words in an- 
nouncing her appointment voice what 
Georgia thinks of the state’s Grand Old 
Woman. He said: 

“ She is splendidly fitted to adorn the 
highest public station in the land, for 
she wields the gifted pen of a cogent 
and forceful writer and has all the 
qualities of heart and head that equip 
one for broad and constructive states- 
manship. She is wise even beyond her 
years and is glorious in the sunset of a 
splendid and useful life. She is known 
and loved throughout Georgia, the 
South, and the country as Georgia’s 
foremost woman citizen.” 

It is felt by women all over the coun- 
try that a great compliment has been 
paid to their sex by the choice of a wom- 
an of so fine a type for the first sena- 
torial appointment. 
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Women 
in the 
League 


Assembly 


Formerly a member 
of the Administrative 
Commissions Section 
of the League Secre- 
tariat, Miss Wam 
baugh, who is one of 
the “Citizen’s” Con- 
tributiny Editors, at 
tended the Third As- 
sembly «at Geneva, 
and held her press 
seat as a representa- 
tive of the Woman 
Citizen. 


OMEN took a far more import- 

ant part in the work of the Third 

Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions than in any previous official inter- 
national conference. Each state mem- 
ber of the League sends to the Assembly 
three regular delegates and one or more 
* substitutes,” as well as a varying num- 
ber of “technical experts.” So far 
women have been sent only as substitutes 
and experts, but their number is increas- 
ing, if not their rank. Last year there 
were only three women substitute dele- 
gates, and these were from small states 
only. This year not only were there 
six, but one represented the British 
Empire. 

As each delegation has only one vote 
and the substitutes are customarily pres- 
ent at the conferences of their delega- 
tions where the decisions are taken, in 
practice these women have much the 
same status as the three regular dele- 
gates. On the floor of the Assembly they 
sit with their delegations and each rep- 
resents her country on at least one of 
the six commissions into which the As- 
sembly is divided. 

Each commission has assigned to it a 
representative of each state delegation at 
the Assembly, which makes of the com- 
mission six assemblies in miniature. It 
is in these commissions that the import- 
ant discussions take place and the actual 
work of the Assembly is done. The most 
important are No. 3, on Disarmament, 
and No. 6, on Political Questions. On 
these sit the chief delegates of each 
country. Of the four other commissions 
one of the most important is No. 5, 
which is devoted to Health and Social 
Questions. Although some of the women 
were theoretically assigned by their del- 
egations to the other commissions as 
well, it was in Commission No. 5, which 
was chiefly concerned with the Traffic 
in Women and Children, with the Opium 
Problem, and with Esperanto, that they 





© Photographia- 


were expected to concentrate their 


labors. 

All six of the women substitutes repre- 
sented their countries on Commission 
No. 5 and all took an important part in 
debate. It may interest the readers of 
the Woman Citizen to know something 
of these women who are helping to make 
history. 

Of the six Mrs. Coombe Tennant, the 
British delegate, took perhaps the most 
important part in the discussions. She 
was appointed “ Rapporteur” for the 
Commission to the Assembly on the 
* Traffic in Women and Children.” Mrs. 
Coombe-Tennant is a justice of the peace 
in the county of Glamorgan in Wales, 
a prison-visiting magistrate, and active 
in Prison Reform. Besides, she is Coal: 
tion-Liberal candidate for the Forest of 
Dean. She was for some years a devoted 
member of the Executive of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Society with Mrs. 
Fawcett and made many speeches for 
suffrage, a training for public life which 
she looks on as invaluable. She has 
shown an active and devoted interest in 
the League. Her appointment is due to 
the persistent demand by the English 
League of Nations Union that women 
and labor should be represented at 
Geneva. She received as her terms of 
reference the following statement from 
the British Cabinet: 

“The Government has decided that 
the British delegation to the Third As- 
sembly of the League of Nations should 
be reinforced by a representative Eng- 
lish woman who will be able to advise 
upon questions that affect the position 
of women and in general to represent 
the distinctive point of view of the 
women of Great Britain at the As- 
sembly.” 

Lord Balfour and Mr. Fisher, the two 
chief British delegates, did not, however, 
confine Mrs. Tennant to “ women’s sub- 
jects ” but entrusted her with the repre- 


By 
Sarah 


Wambaugh 


This photograph 
shows the guests at a 
luncheon given by 
Dame Rachel Crowdy 
in honor of the women 
delegates at the As- 
sembly. Dame Rachel 
sits at the far end, 
Dr. Esther Lovejoy, 
President of the In- 

Women’s 
Association 


ternational 
Medical 
page 24) is at 
right, Mrs. 
Tennant in 
fore ground, 
Wambaugh 
Dame 


(see 
her 
Coombe 

the left 
and Miss 
is the third on 
Rachel's left 


Geneve (Suias: 


Presse, 


sentation of the British Government's 


views on Esperanto, on Trade in Ob- 
scene Publications, and on Opium 
which is one of first importance to 
the British Empire. 

Of the other women delegates Mrs. 
Margaret Dale, who represented South 
Australia, is prominent there in work 
for the advancement of women. This is 
the first time that the Australian Govern- 
ment has senta woman. The Norwegian 
delegate, Dr. Christine Bonnevie, is a 
professor of biology in the University 
of Christiania. She is also a member of 
the League Commission on Intellectual 
Cooperation, where she has played an 
important part. Dr. Bonnevie was made 
Vice-Chairman of Commission 5 and 
was “Rapporteur to the Assembly on 
the Opium Traffic.” 

Mlle. Heléne Vacaresco, the Ruman- 
ian delegate, is a poet well known 
throughout Europe. She was lady-in- 
waiting to Carmen Silva and collabor- 
ated with her in translating into English 
a collection of Rumanian ballads under 
the title of “ The Rhapsode of the Dom- 
bovitza.” At the Second Assembly Mlle. 
Vacaresco was attached to the Ruman- 
ian delegation as substitute delegate and 
made a most moving speech before the 
Assembly on the deportation of women 
and children by Turkey. 

Mme. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, the Swed- 
ish delegate, enjoyed perhaps the high- 
est distinction so far given to a woman 
by the League. She is the only woman 
member of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Born a Norwegian, and 
Swedish only by marriage, her appoint- 
ment by the Swedish Government was 
also a distinction. She is a Doctor of 
Laws and is one of the vice-presidents 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. 

Mile. Henni Forchhammer, the Danish- 
delegate in the Commission, is president 

(Continued on page 27) 
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VER since the first of last April 

when the coal miners struck we 

have been expecting somebody 
else to provide fuel for the country by 
stopping the fight. Now that the strike 
is practicallly ended there is a dawning 
consciousness that it is not a question 
of stopping a fight but of solving a 
problem. 

And we are beginning to see that the 
problem is not merely the one of satis- 
fying the miners in the matter of wages, 
or the employers in the matter of 
profits. It is the far more difficult 
one of getting that part of the light, 
heat and power that it is wise to pro- 
duce from coal, from the smallest pos- 
sible amount of it, at the lowest cost 
in human effort and money, and under 
conditions advantageous to the whole 
community. This is not a simple prob- 
lem, but until it is solved we are cer- 
tain of recurring coal shortages though 
the profoundest peace may brood be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of 
America and all the organizations of 
the mine owners. The solution of this 
problem is up to us not as consumers, 
but as citizens, and it is difficult be- 
cause we have so few facts to base the 
solution upon. 

What we have got to know is: 

How much coal we have in 
ground. 

How much is necessary to use every 
year. 

How many men must be employed 
to mine it. 

How to get it out of the ground 
without wasting either coal, labor or 
money. 

How to distribute it at the time it 
is needed by the most direct route and 
at the least cost. 

How to get the most light, heat, 
power and by-products out of every 
ton. 

How to insure to those who have 
actual bona fide capital invested in the 
business a return that is not confisca- 
tory. 

How to insure to those who do the 
work of the industry the equivalent of 
an American standard of living. 

Of all this necessary information 
we have scarcely more than the Gov- 
ernment has collected for us through 
its various departments. 

We have, they estimate, in North 
America, 5,073,431,000,000 _ tons. 
Though a very large proportion of this 
is low-grade coal, it will, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase in our consumption, 
last about eighty-four years. 

We are at present using about 700.. 
000,000 tons a year. Between 90,000,. 
000 and 100,000,000 tons are anthra- 


the 


X, Y, Z in Coal 


By Martha Bensley Bruere 


cite, the rest is bituminous. How 
much of this coal is necessary we do 
not know. 

We are employing between 600,000 
and 700,000 men to mine it. How 
many men are actually necessary we do 
not know. 

How much of the coal is wasted and 
left under ground we do not know. 
The estimate is about one-third. 

The best and cheapest way to dis- 
tribute it we do not know. The Fuel 
Administration during the war had be- 
gun to gather this information but its 
work was not completed. 

How to use it most efficiently we do 
know. That information has been pub- 
lished by the Government. 

We do not know how much capital 
is actually invested in the industry or 
what return it pays. 

We do not know accurately what 
annual wages the miners receive, nor 
how much would be required to assure 
them an American standard of living. 


Find X, Y, Z 
The problem is largely composed 
of “x’s,” “y's” and “z’s” and yet 
we have got to solve it! Obviously 
the first thing to do is to find the values 
of these unknown quantities. Last 
month Congress authorized a commis- 
sion for the purpose of gathering the 
facts about the coal industry which will 
give us some basis for solution. 

But these are things we do not have 
to wait for the Congressional Commis- 
sion to tell us. 

It is not necessary for them to tell 
us that since the coal supply is limited 
and irreplacable there is no excuse for 
wasting it either by mining it so inef- 
ficiently that a high percentage is left 
underground, or by using it so inef- 
fectively that only a small part of the 
light, heat and power it could give is 
secured. To burn raw bituminous coal 
under steam boilers is almost the most 
wasteful thing that can be done with 
it. There are in one ton of good bi- 
tuminous coal fifteen hundred pounds 
of smokeless fuel analogous to anthra- 
cite and ten thousand cubic feet of 
gas, in addition to by-products. Since 
this gas produces the same amount of 
heat from one-half the amount of fuel. 
if we used our coal in the form of gas 
we should not need nearly so much of 
it. And if the gas instead of being 
used to raise steam, were burned in the 
internal combustion engine, it could de- 
liver in general twice the amount of 
power. And this would further reduce 
the amount of coal it is necessary to 
mine. Again if we supplement our 
fuel supply by as much electricity as 
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can be developed from water power 

a permanent source of energy, though 
not large—we shall be able to reduce 
the amount we must mine a tenth more. 

It is not necessary for the Commis- 
sion to tell us that if we stop wasting 
coal so many men will not have to 
mine it. And since coal mining is the 
second most dangerous occupation in 
the country, and in a civilization which 
is far from finished human life is still 
valuable—this, too, will be a saving. 

Besides, coal mining as now prac- 
ticed is not a full-time job. Practically 
nowhere are the miners given a chance 
to work the full yearly time of three 
hundred days. Sometimes they work as 
few as ninety days, sometimes as many 
as two hundred and sixty. A consider- 
ably smaller force than the present 
700,000 could mine enough coal for the 
country if they worked full time and 
the coal were properly utilized. And 
to free the labor of one or two hundred 
thousand men for other work will also 
be an economy. 

We know that the miners do not get 
enough money for an American stand- 
ard of living, which implies that a man 
can at least support his family in rea- 
sonable comfort, educate his children 
and provide for his old age. Two 
years ago Professor M. B. Hammond, 
who investigated for the President’s 
Coal Commission, reported that while 
$1,600 a year was the least on which 
a man in the coal fields could bring up 
a family in decency, the bituminous 
miners were averaging $1,384.98 and 
the anthracite miners $1,126. Word 
has recently come that the miners in 
some Pennsylvania districts have av- 
eraged less than $700 during the past 
twelve months. 


A New Foundation Needed 


It seems certain also that while there 
are no more anthracite mines in opera- 
tion than are necessary, so many bitum- 
inous mines have been opened that if 
they were all worked at once an unsal- 
able coal surplus would be piled up fol- 
lowed inevitably by a shut-down and 
the idleness and suffering of the men. 

There is no question, either, that there 
is desperate need of trained mine man- 
agement, coordination of the operations 
in the industry, and the increased sub- 
stitution of labor-saving machinery for 
manual work, but this problem of en- 
gineering has rever been worked out. 

And we must have this information. 
For we have built our modern indus- 
trial system upon the coal industry 








without preparing it to endure the 
strain. And here the great thing 


(Continued on page 27) 
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(Good 
Business 


Heads 


Kk ROM one part of the 
country after another 
comes a report of a pro- 
posed new building for a woman’s club 
with an inquiry about methods of club 
financing. The plans de- 
scribed on this page may help answer 
such questions. The South and South- 
west show great vigor and activity, and 
it is interesting to see how even a tiny 
town, or a small group of women can 
produce fine results. 
TARTING as an embroidery club, 
but with the vision of a com- 
munity service, a little group of women 
in Peoria. Arizona, established a build- 
ing fund for a club house. Subscrip- 
tions were made by business men and 
the remainder of the money needed 
was borrowed from the local bank on 
monthly notes. Each month some kind 
of an entertainment was given to raise 
funds to meet the note which fell due 
at that time. In less than a year the 
club house was built and paid for, fur- 
nishings and a new piano were bought, 
and more recently a free library has 
been installed. The club building is in 
one room. with a small stage, the kit- 
chen and its equipment separated by 
cretonne screens. The club house is 
now the seat of practically all the civic 
work of the community. The cost of 
the building was $1,350. 


NOTHER Arizona club house, the 
Tucson Woman’s Club, built in 
1915 at a cost of $15,000. is now owned 
by the club of two hundred and sixty 
indebtedness. It 


successful 


members free of all 





joombots cS 





The largest Club in North Carolina is the Raleigh Woman’s Club 





te oS 












In 
Women’s 


Clubs 


a contains an auditorium 


with stage and dressing- 
and has a per- 





The Tucson Woman's Club in Arizona 


rooms, 
gola opening from the hall. 


LOVELY example of a Southern 

club house is that of the Raleigh. 
North Carolina. Woman’s Club of 
seven hundred members. the largest in 
the state. The first purchase of a resi- 
dence by the club was an advantageous 
investment. for that building, which 
was opposite the State Capitol, was 
sold to the state for double the price 
paid. The present property is valued at 
$50,000, on which the club owes only 
$8,000. Nine apartments, of which eight 
consist each of two rooms with bath and 
Rud kitchenette, bring in a monthly rental of 
i ae $357.50. The apartments are rarely un- 
te tee ta ates 


2 : occupied. 
Peoria, Arizona, also has a Woman’s Club 


The Raleigh Club is very active in city 
affairs and is particularly interested now 
in cooperating with the City Zoning 
Committee. 
| Community House in Roswell, 

New Mexico. founded by the Ros- 
well Woman's Club in 1919, has been 
a success from the very start. More 
than fifteen hundred persons use it 
every month. 

FINE old residence built by one of 
the pioneers, was bought by the 


Tacoma, Washington. Woman’s Club 
Home Association, which was capital- 
ized for $30.000. divided into 1200 
shares of $25.00 each. A member 


could buy a share for $5.00 down and 
with six per 
payments. 


$5.00 a vear 


interest on deferred 


yayments 
The Community House in Roswell, I 


New Mexico cent 





The Woman’s Club House in Tacoma, Washington 
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Facing Toward Washington 


A Roll Call of Women Nominees: for High Office 


NLY two and a half weeks from 
(. the date this magazine reaches 

you until election day. All the 
ballots now are made up, all the cam- 
paigns at their height. And some of 
the letters that come to the Citizen office 
say gloomily that women aren't tak- 
ing much interest, and some say that 
things are going splendidly because of 
women’s support. This will be the 
third year of women’s voting, and 
though that is very young for a voter, 
some conclusions should be drawable. 

The Citizen is trying in several ways 
to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the 
extent of women’s political interest and 
influence. There is, for one thing, our 
invitation to all committees to compete 
in telling the best story of women’s part 
in the election. Besides that, we are 
asking a number of distinguished peo- 
ple who have wide opportunity to ob- 
serve, and sufficient detachment for just 
observation, to tell us their honest opin- 
ion as to whether or not women’s votes 
are counting. In the third place, we 
have asked several women candidates 
who were not nominated to tell us of 
the part women played in their cam- 
paigns. And as a fourth line, we are 
expecting to collect in the November 
4th issue all of the names and designa- 
tions of women candidates for impor- 
tant office we can possibly find, and are 
asking these women to let us know at 
once after election what happens. For 
this issue, we publish the names (so far 
as we can discover them) of all the 
women who have been nominated for 
the highest offices. In a few instances 
we have received no confirmation of 
newspaper reports. In others full de- 
tails did not arrive in time to be put in 
type for this issue. 

The list of women nominated to the 
SENATE is as follows: 

Mrs. Virginia Darlington 
Ohio, Independent. 

Jessie Jack Hooper (Mrs. Ben Hoop- 
er), Wisconsin, Democrat. 

Esther Lefkowitz, New York, Social- 
ist and Farmer-Labor. , 

Mrs. Maud C. Mandell, New Mexico. 
Independent. 

Mrs. Peter Olesen, Minnesota, Demo- 
crat. 

Rachel C. Robinson, Pennsylvania, 
Prohibition. 

Some of these women, and of those 
in the list to follow, the Citizen has 
already told about in detail. Others 
will probably come later. This must 
be regarded as a continued story, run- 
ning until after election—and beyond. 
Mrs. Olesen (contesting Senator Kel- 
logg’s seat) and Mrs. Hooper (opposing 
Senator La Follette), the only nominees 
for the Senate on either of the two 


Green, 


major tickets, are both running in 
states where the normal vote is pre- 
dominantly Republican and it has 
been taken for granted that neither will 
win. Yet reports from both campaigns 
stoutly protest there is a possibility. 
We asked for something about the 
course of battle in these two campaigns, 
and this is what the leaders say: 





Olesen Mrs. Hooper 


RS. OLESEN realized from the 

start that she must reach the peo- 
ple if her candidacy was to be taken 
seriously by the people. She started 
out early in the summer in a Ford 
car given her by women friends in 
Minnesota. With her young daughter 
for chauffeur, she went from town to 
town holding meetings on street cor- 
ners and in the town squares. In this 
way she reached 50,000 people before 
the real beginning of the campaign. 
Before the end of that time it was 
realized that she was taking votes from 
both of the opposing candidates. Too 
astute to pass the hat, at her meetings 
she has plaeed the hat in front of her 
and said that anyone who wished to do 
so could contribute to her campaign 
funds, which had to be raised entirely 
from the people. In this hat many of 
the farmers of Minnesota have placed 
their dollars, thus investing, as it were, 
in her candidacy. 

The politicians are still spreading 
the idea that Mrs. Olesen has no chance, 
but this is contradicted by her adher- 
ents and many of the women in Minne- 
sota who insist that when the votes are 
counted it will be found that her direct 
appeal to the people has met with a 
real response. 

During the last month she has spoken 
to at least 50,000 more. people. Her 
audiences usually mount into the thou- 
sands and after they have listened to her 
for an hour or more these men and 
women, and particularly the women, 
crowd about her, wringing each hand 
until it is almost sore. Even those who 
oppose her concede that she is making 
a valiant fight. The opposition con- 
cede her oratorical ability, her earnest- 
ness, and her sincerity. They have 
adopted the “more in pity than in 


anger” tone in their editorials and say 
that Minnesota will prefer a man who 
can represent it on the committees to 
any woman, however brilliant she be. 

Mrs. Olesen herself is quick to say 
that she is not asking any votes on the 
ground that she is a woman. At the 
same time she says, “I ask you not to 
close your mind against me because 
I am a woman.” A great many women 
are bound to feel as did Lady Astor 
in regard to Mrs. Wintringham, who 
was standing for Parliament from an- 
other political party. She, Lady Astor, 
had volunteered to go into Mrs. Wint- 
ringham’s district and campaign for 
her. Her party managers objected to 
Lady Astor’s campaigning for a woman 
of the opposition party. “It is more im- 
portant,” she said, “to have another 
Parliament than another 
Conservative.” One thing is certain: 
whether Mrs. Olesen is successful or 
not, she has made it easier for the next 
woman candidate to campaign, because 
she has accustomed many people to the 
idea of women in the Senate who had 
never considered this as a possibility 
before. Astute political observers say 
that if the impression that she has no 
chance could be overcome, she might do 
more—she might become the first 
elected woman Senator herself. 


woman in 


IKE a David against Goliath, Mrs. 

Hooper goes out to battle against 
La Follette, the giant who seems to have 
effectively demolished both Republican 
and Democratic organizations in Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Hooper was asked by the 
Democratic organization if she would 
accept the Democratic nomination for 
Senator. After stating exactly what her 
platform would be, including a dry 
plank, she said she would if she might 
run on it. 

It is understood that not all of the 
Wisconsin State Committee approves of 
this platform, but Mrs. Hooper is not 
only courageous, she is determined, and 
having once put her hand to the plow, 
she has no intention of turning back, so 
in spite of all efforts to persuade her to 
drop her dry plank, Mrs. Hooper is go- 
ing forward to battle. 

The law in Wisconsin requires a party 
to receive a certain number of votes at 
the primary in order to enter its ticket 
on the regular party platform. Not dis- 
mayed by this, Mrs. Hooper is waging a 
campaign individually and voters are be- 
ing instructed to write her name on the 
ballot. It is understood she is gaining 
Republicans to her cause as well as 
Democrats and Independents, and it is 
expected her vote will be in the nature 
of a surprise to those who are depending 
on “Goliath” La Follette’s popularity. 
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Mrs. Hooper is well known in Wis- 
consin as a suffragist. She is equally 
known as a woman of high principles, 
clear thought and great ability. She has 
gone the whole gamut of service from 
doughboy in the ranks to commanding 
officer. She has studiously trained out 
of a little town point of view to state 
consciousness and later to national con- 
sciousness. She sees her duty big. She 
sees it whole. She commands the grati- 
tude and confidence of her colleagues 
everywhere. The Democratic party is to 
he congratulated by all when it persuades 
a woman of the caliber of Mrs. Hooper 
to carry its banner. Mrs. Hooper is the 
type of woman that every woman would 
be proud to have fill the senatorial chair. 


RS. MAUD CASAD MANDELL, of 
Mesilla Park, in announcing her 
candidacy, said, “1 register under my 
constitutional rights as a direct descend- 
ant of Colonel Ephraim Martin, Sr., and 
Sergeant Ephraim Martin, Jr., who 
served with General Washington at Val- 
ley Forge to establish these United 
States of America.” 

The other Independent, Mrs. Virginia 
D. Green, has been for twelve years a 
member of the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation. The required number of sig- 
natures for her nomination was 20,800; 
she reports 29,000. Mrs. Green is a 
woman of seventy, who turned her 
thought to public life after the loss of 
home life through the death of her hus- 
band and two sons. She writes with 
deep conviction—I have been in suff- 
rage work all my life; but it is only 
since we have been enfranchised that I 
have fully realized that the great need 
now is to create that equality for men 
and women that will put them on a gen- 
uinely equal civic footing; and as I 
see it that can only be brought about 
by going out and working for what we 
want. Let us stop talking and act.” 
Mrs. Green is running as an independ- 
ent “Democratic in principle.” 


OR members of the House or Rep- 
RESENTATIVES at Washington. we 
have the following names of women 
nominees: 
Republicans 
Mrs. H. A. Guild, of Arizona, re- 
ported in a brief notice in the last 
Citizen, retired from the office of audi- 
tor of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at the Chautauqua Biennial 
—or rather. she advised that her office 
should be abolished, and that was done. 
Mrs. Guild has been actively interested 
in women’s political leadership for a 
long time, and has herself done much 
suffrage and club work in important 
posts. She has also been regional direc- 
tor of the woman’s division of the Re- 
publican party in Arizona, and she was 
the first woman in Arizona to be sent to 
a national political convention. In 1921 
she was appointed member, and later 
was elected secretary. of the first State 


Child Welfare Board, organized for 
Arizona—and so became the first woman 
appointee to a state government office 
in that state. 

Mrs. Winnifred Mason Huck, of Illi- 
nois, a candidate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of her father, Wil- 
liam E. Mason. Mrs. Huck is a woman 
in her early thirties, the mother of 
three children. She is not actively 
known in civic work or club life. Her 
claim is that she was born and bred 
in politics, that she worked with her 
father continuously and “knows the 
ropes,” so to speak. The anti-Republi- 
can vote against her will be divided 
three ways—by a Democrat, a Socialist 
and a Farmer-Labor candidate. 

The fifth district of North Carolina 
presents Mrs. Lindsay Patterson as its 
Republican candidate. A woman of 
the Old South with social prestige on 
the Republican ticket in North Caro- 
lina is a strange phenomenon; the pre- 
sent delegation is entirely Democratic. 
Mrs. Patterson. of Winston-Salem, has 
for her opponent Major Charles M. 
Stedman, aged eighty-one, of old North 
Carolina stock, who is the only Con- 
federate soldier now serving in Con- 
gress and is known for his courtly man- 
ners. The campaign in the “Imperial 
Fifth” is to be an exceedingly polite 
campaign. 

In her motor car, 
named the “Washington Special” and 
in which she announces she hopes to 
ride to Washington, Mrs. Patterson al- 
ready has motored 8.000 miles in her 
district. 

Mrs. Patterson is a member of the 
Acorn Club of Philadelphia and of the 
Colony Club of New York. She organ- 
ized the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in North Carolina. was the first state 
president. and is vice-president general 
of the D. A. R. in North Carolina. 

For years she has specialized in Bal- 
kan history and in 1919 her work over 


which she has 





Photo-Crafters 
Mrs. Davis Mrs. Patterson 


there was recognized by King Alexan- 
der of Jugo Slavia, who gave her the 
order of the Cross of Mercy. She has 
spent months visiting in Roumania and 
Serbia. She is especially desirous to 
see women in the diplomatic service. 

Mrs. Patterson is a Presbyterian and 
is an active church worker. She was 
giving Bible lectures at a church gath- 
ering when she received word of her 
unsought nomination. 

“T believe that women should work in 
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politics,” she said, “for the same reason 
they should work in the home and in 
the church, because they can help and 
because they are needed and because 
now with the right to vote it is their 
duty to vote,” she said. 

Miss Alice Robertson, of Oklahoma. 
who has been in Congress for two years, 
is supposed to have a good chance for 
re-election. 

Mrs. Adelina Otero-Warren, of New 
Mexico, about whom Mrs. Gerald Cas- 
sidy, president of the New Mexico 
League of Women Voters, wrote in the 
last Citizen. 

Democrats 

Ellen Duane Davis, whose 
tion and platform have been reported 
in the Citizen. Mrs. Davis says. 
“Whether | win or not, I am making a 
big fight, and many Republicans are 
helping me.” Mrs. Davis says she was 
“born a suffragist.” Two years ago she 
was appointed chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Women’s Democratic County 
Committee and her nomination was 
unanimous and unsought. Her cam- 
paign card appeals with the slogan that 
“women are good at housecleaning,” 
and calls for “House Cleaning—No 
Graft — Genuine Prosperity.” Mrs. 
Davis adds that it should also say that 
she “believes in keeping the laws of 
the Constitution as made.” Mrs. Davis 
is a great-great-granddaughter of Ben 
jamin Franklin. 

Mrs. Jett Wickersham Douglas, of 
Iowa, noted in the last issue. She re 
ports that she is the first woman of Iowa 
to be nominated by either party for con- 
gressional representative, and that the 
nomination came unsolicited. Her 
father is L. B. Wickersham, Chautauqua 
and Lyceum lecturer, and her mother 
was a pioneer suffragist. A graduate of 
the Northwestern School of Oratory. 
Mrs. Douglas has been a reader in the 
Middle West, and so has experience that 
helps in campaign speaking. Though 
she has been interested in civic affairs, 
this is her first venture in the political 
field. 

Vrs. Lillien Cox Gault. of Minnesota, 
with whom Citizen readers became ac- 
quainted as the mayor of St. Peter. 

Wiss Jane E. Leonard, also of Penn- 
svlvania, is the Democrat nominee in a 
district overwhelmingly Republican. 
Miss Leonard was for forty-five years 
dean of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School for Women, at Indiana, Pa. and 
retired only a year ago. She was a 
tireless suffrage worker. Among the 
issues she is stressing are the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling bill, the main- 
tenance of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
a tariff for revenue only, friendly al- 
liance with other nations for world 
peace. She is in her eighty-second year. 

Mrs. Luella St. Clair-Moss. of Mis- 
souri. See the last Citizen. Mrs. Moss 
is considered to have a very good chance 
of winning. She comes from the district 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Kditorially Speaking 





The Woman Citizen Stands For— 
The removal of all political, legal and economic disabilities of women; but with 
the preservation and increase of protective legislation for women in the inter- 
ests of the race. 
The protection of children by an adequate Child Labor law. 
A living wage, and decent living conditions as the basis of sound citizenship for 
both men and women. 
The furthering of measures to reduce illiteracy, and to raise the standards of 
education. 
The return of the government to thé hands of the governed—by retention and 
improvement of the direct primary; by opposition to domination of politics by 
bosses and by money interests. 
The full constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press and assembly. 
The teaching of civic morality in the public schools, stressing individual 
responsibility of every citizen for the government. 
The obligation of women to exercise all the functions of citizenship, from voting 
to office-holding, with special emphasis on legislative office. The Citizen is non- 
partisan, concerned with the increase of women’s influence in all the political 
parties. 
The enforcement of the Prohibition law. 
An equal moral standard .for men and women. 
The entrance of the United States into a League of Nations. 


The promotion of world peace through progressive disarmament, international 
céoperation, international governmental control of manufacture and use of muni- 
tions, outlawry of war by international law. 


The Menace of the One-Track Mind cordially and volunteered the remark: “ You know I am a 
hundred per cent. woman suffragist.” He was informed of the 


Second in Mrs. Catt’s series on “ The Business of Being a expected vote in the Senate on October 1. Although the 
Good Citizen.” suffrage amendment was on the calendar and much talk of it 
(FNHE one-track mind is a hindrance to progress, yet that is in the papers, it was news to him. He expressed a keen inter- 

Ti kind of mind most of us have. To be well informed — est, however, and then inquired: “Do you think you can get 
concerning the procedure of the Federal government, the amendment through the House?” Alas, he had utterly for- 
one’s own state and that of forty-seven other states, each with gotten the House victory of January 10 of that year which 
its own statutes, court interpretive decisions and law enforce- _ had filled the hearts of millions of women with rejoicing and 
ment provisions requires a better mental equipment than even _ literally “ rung around the world.” 
the best educated man or woman possesses. The largest and If such men can forget the things in which they are at least 
most important question at issue is frequently lost sight of and _ secondarily interested, what hope is there that the average man 
literally buried under the debris of innumerable and bewilder- and woman may be politically informed? Yet when the prob- 
ing daily details. lem is approached with organized intention to know politics, 

When in 1917 the suffragists appealed to Colonel Roosevelt the problem, like all others, yields to rule. 
for some slight favor, he excitedly and severely took them to A prominent lawyer of Spokane, Washington, worked and 
task for intruding upon him with their personal aims when voted against woman suffrage in his state, but was converted 
the nation was at war. He had enthusiastically endorsed and by its results in operation. He then said: “It is unjust to 
defended woman suffrage when in 1912 the Progressives had deprive half the population of the right of self-government 
adopted it in their platform. It was one of the things he _ because a group of voters refuse to take the trouble to investi- 
wanted and sincerely intended to help. Yet he had overlooked gate the question at the right time.” This comment might be 
the fact that the Legislature of his own state had twice sub- applied to any question seeking political action and fairly 
mitted the suffrage amendment, the first time immediately fol- states a continual obstacle to intelligent progress in the United 
lowing a referendum defeat and that the submission was com- _ States. 
pleted before the nation entered the war. More, it had been The one-track mind in a land of infinite political variety be- 
done as the result of a compaign of unprecedented activity, comes a positive obstruction to progress, even normal 
every detail of which had been recorded in the daily press. progress, and every citizen should avoid getting that habit. 


When explanations were made he readily granted the favor The Good Citizen will urgently want three things: (1) To 
asked and assisted in the campaign. be politically intelligent. (2) To ease the process of gaining 
Shortly before October 1, 1918, two suffragists met Senator information and the mental strain of keeping it. (3) To 


Warren of Wyoming on the Capitol steps. He greeted them avoid obstructing any phase of progress through his own inat- 
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tention or ignorance. All three things he may do by observ- 
ing two simple rules. 

First: Learn to separate the big political things from the 
little things. Experiment for a few weeks when reading the 
papers and after the perusal of the headlines of any column 
or news article ask yourself, Is this important or unimportant? 
To find the answer ask another, Will it matter in ten years or 
twenty-five years how this matter is settled? 

Be careful of your answer, for many small things are in- 
cidental parts of the coming movements or guide posts telling 
the way things are moving. By intelligent application of this 
rule the Good Citizen will learn how to discard the subsidiary 
from main questions, to drop the things which have no bear- 
ing on the crucial things of politics. He will learn not to 
waste time with details of robberies, murders, automobile ac- 
cidents and scandal, for these only clog the operation of the 
mind. He will learn to drop consideration of campaigns in 
which he has no part, and which have no other aim than the 
contest between two belligerent men or groups. Very soon 
the habit will be acquired of separating the grain from the 
political chaff each day and that achievement will make life a 
hundredfold more enjoyable and will lighten the business of 
being a good citizen to a surprising degree. 

Second: At the end of each day (it may be done while pre- 
paring for bed, and taking the * daily dozen,” adopt the habit 
of reviewing the day’s political news under six heads. There 
ere five kinds of politics: International, National, State. 
County, City or Local politics, and to these five should be 
added a sixth head, special movements, including prohibition, 
the labor question, communism, etc. As there will not be im- 
portant news from each of these six branches each day, the 
process will not be long or difficult. 

Champ Clark used to say that he became a woman suffragist 
as soon as he “got the hang of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” The Good Citizen can get the hang of politics if he 
will but follow these rules for three months. The reward will 
be a lightened political load, self-respect increased through 
the intellectual achievement of better understanding, and his 
three fundamental! aims of citizenship attained. A very cr- 
dinary mind may become an extraordinary one through this 
process, and the Good Citizen may hear himself grow day 
by day, like western corn in hot weather. Try it. 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


A Help in the Race Problem 


VALUABLE contribution to our always present and 
always grave race problem is the report of the Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations called “* The Negro in 
Chicago,” which has just been published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Here are the findings of six white men and 
six Negroes who comprise a commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois soon after the Chicago race riot of 
July, 1919. They are the findings of twelve men of education 
and distinction aided by a staff of investigators, and they bear 
throughout the evidences of thorough, impartial and intelli- 
gent research. As former Governor Lowden says in introduc- 
ing it, the book does not pretend to offer a formula for solving 
the problem, but it does assemble facts and present points of 
view which, if generally grasped. would go far to lessen race 
feeling and develop a mode of smooth living together. In its 
recommendations the report has something to say to all sorts 
of agencies, Negro and white—oflficials. teachers, employers, 
recreation supervisors, workers. the press. and to the great 
body of citizens, whose sense of fair play must be educated 
and whose preconceptions must be removed. One of the 
most striking parts of the volume deals with a questionnaire 
employed to find out what opinions about Negroes as a race 
were held by whites, and their source: and concludes with 
evidence that most of the current beliefs are merely tradi- 
tional. One of the very best things any one sincerely aware 
of his own obligations to help with the race problem can 
do is to study this report. 
It is very encouraging that in thirteen Southern states there 
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are inter-racial commissions to promote justice and good feel- 
ing. There may be others. Study of the Chicago report will 
suggest that others are needed.—V. R. 


Our Brother’s Keeper ?—Yes 
HE world still rings with the horrors of the tragedy of 
Smyrna. Many organizations, including churches and 
missionary societies, have called on the Government in 
Washington to take some action which would assure the pro- 
tection of Christians who have escaped the fire and massacre. 

The United States has a large investment in the Near East, 
not only in property, but in personal service. Hundreds of 
Americans have given years of devoted teaching and millions 
lave contributed to the support of this work. The country 
has been aroused from one end to the other, and much im- 
patience expressed over a policy that offers charity, but that 
proclaims neutrality when it is a question of reaching the 
seat of the disorder. 

Early in September, President Harding announced that the 
Government was preparing a practical plan of cooperation 
with other nations, but nothing further has been said about 
this plan. There is no question about the President’s kind 
ieart or his sincerity when he says as he did in his recent 
ietter to Representative Mondell that “the last thing in our 
thoughts is aloofness from the rest of the world. We wish to 
be helpful, neighborly, useful.” This would be easier to 
accomplish if the foreign policy of the administration was 
not dominated by the senatorial faction which refuses to recog- 
nize that the United States has any responsibility in interna- 
tional affairs. Public opinion has expressed itself on this oc- 
casion so unmistakably, that the Government has answered by 
sending twelve destroyers to join the fleet already in eastern 
waters. The plea for action on the part of the churches 
has been interpreted in some places, and scoffed at. as mean- 
ing a desire for war. Quite the contrary, it is due to the 
helief that it would be possible for nations collectively to 
enforce the kind of civilization which obtains in most of them 
individually. In no civilized country is a man expected to 
siand by and watch one man murder another in cold blood, 
or to allow the killing of a child, or the rape of a woman, 
without lifting a finger. How can it be justified that United 
States soldiers and marines are made to be witnesses of such 
atrocities and bidden to observe neutrality? This is the 
question Christian people are asking themselves everywhere. 
The phrase will not be downed—‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” 

Murder and rape and wanton child killing are prevented 
among individuals of a nation without going to war, by law 
and law enforcement. It was because they saw in the League 
of Nations the application of that principle to nations collec- 
iively, that strong support was given the League by churches 
and colleges. Staying out of the League has not prevented 
our foreign entanglement. We have already sent our enlisted 
men to the seat of trouble. It has only put us in the ignoble 
position of telling the Allies that we approve of what they 
are doing, and are glad to see the work done, but that we will 
leave it to them to accept the responsibility and pay the price. 

There is still one step we can take, and that is to send a 
representative to the conference to settle the status of Thrace 
and the Straits. We can appeal to Congress not to tie his 
hands and to seal his lips, so that he is only an ineffectual 
ubserver, but to give him the whole backing of the United 
States behind whatever will be decided upon there as the 
best steps to take to protect human life and rights.—G. F. B. 


Do You Care? 


HE prohibition ballot which was carried on page 4 of 
the last issue of the Woman Citizen has met with enthusi- 
astic comment from those who have taken the trouble to 
vote. But the returns up to date are so small as to justify 
the query whether the subject is one in which women are 
interested. The votes will be counted and returns given in 
the next number of the Woman Citizen. so every subscriber is 
urged to mark her ballot and send it in without further delay. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





The New Tariff 


By Harriet TayLor Upton 


The Citizen has opposed the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. Some of you have, on 
that ground, called us partisan. Well, here 
is an editorial in defense of the tariff by 
the leading Republican woman in the coun- 
try—the Vice-Chairman of the Republican 
National Executive Committee, whom we are 
happy to number among our Contributing 
Editors. 


PROTECTIVE tariff suggests pros- 
A vest and a land of plenty to me. 
A low tariff brings to my mind a 
picture of cold furnaces and closed 
mills. 
I was brought up in the iron valley 
of Ohio. As a little child I remember 
what happened in the iron valley when 

















the protective tariff on iron was re- 
moved. The furnaces blinked out one 
by one. The mills were abandoned and 
soup kitchens were opened. When the 
iron industry was flat on its back, then 
the people of the Old World boosted 
the price of iron. The net result was 
ironic in its negatives, no reduction in 
the price of iron, misery for the iron 
workers and hard times for the entire 
country. 

The whole question of protective tariff 
is this: We must either pay starvation 
wages to our workmen to compete with 
the wages of labor in Europe or raise 
the tariff in order to protect the Ameri- 
can workmen. Every American citiz-n 
has born in him a feeling of liberty and 
fair play and he wants every laboring 
man to earn enough to clothe, feed and 
educate his children. If the wages are 
so low that a father cannot support his 
sons and daughters while they are pre- 
paring for life, the children must enter 
the ranks of the bread winners, handi- 
capped by lack of training and stunted 
in all future development. 

There have been six or seven protec- 
tive tariff laws written in the past, and 
each time the Democrats have used the 
same arguments against them that they 
are using now. They always tell what 
the present bill under discussion wiil 
do, but they never go back and show 


you where a tariff law ever has worked 
a hardship or increased the cost of 
living. 

The Democrats in fighting the Ford- 
ney-McCumber measure have tried to 
persuade American women that they will 
be required to pay almost prohibitive 
prices for articles of necessity, wearing 
apparel and toys. Importers have in- 
sisted that they will be forced to raise 
prices in order to cover the additional 
duty. This is denied by the facts, which 
show that the importers make enormous 
profits. Goods can be sold at the same 
price under the new protective tariff 
without any hardship to the importer. 
The enormous profit importers have 
been making on electric irons imported 
into this country furnishes a good ex- 
ample. The importer has been paying 
59 cents, including duty, for an iron 
and he has been charging the housewife 
$6.50 for it. 

Some clothing dealers either with the 
intention of profiteering at the expense 
of the consumers or for political pur- 
poses have issued statements that the 
new tariff will force them to increase 
their prices on woolen clothing. An 
actual study of tariff rates shows that 
there is no reason whatever for the claim 
that the price of wool clothing must be 
higher because of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber act. If the tariff rates have any 
effect on retail prices they should reduce 
rather than increase them. 

Free traders argue darkly that other 
nations will retaliate by levying duties 
against United States products. This 
argument is faulty because practically 
every other nation has already enacted a 
protective tariff which levies duties 
against the United States. The United 
States is the last of the great countries 
to pass such a tariff since the world war. 

Democratic members of Congress 
have proved very inconsistent on the 
tariff. While denouncing the protective 
tariff in general they seldom fail to seek 
the needed protection for the industries 
in their own states. Senator Robinson, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, for instance. 
voted for duties on amorphous graphite 
and rice, products of Arkansas, and 
against the amendment of Senator Ash- 
urst, Democrat, of Arizona, to put toma- 
toes on the free list. Senator Jones, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Mexico, voted for protec- 
tion -of graphite, magnesite, livestock 
products, sugar, hides, crude asbestos, 
coal tar products, long staple cotton, cit- 
rus fruits and wool, all products of his 
state. 

The Democrats in their so-called 
“tariff-for-revenue-only-measures” have 
shown that they were free traders when 
it came to things grown or manufactured 
‘n the North and high protective advo- 


cates when it came to things grown o1 
manufactured in the South. And yet to 
day Democratic spokesmen are saying 
that the protective tariff is a tax upon 
the people of the United States for the 
benefit of the few. This contention is 
refuted by the fact that the protective 
tariff by erecting a barrier against ruin- 
ous foreign competition gives employ- 
ment and prosperity to millions of men 
and women, at work in the factories, on 
the farms, in the mines at the highest 
wages in the world. 

Prosperity in a nation is a universal 
benefit. It means better homes, better 
education for the children, and a higher 


. outlook everywhere on the farms, in the 


town and cities. American prosperity 
and an American protective tariff go 
hand-in-hand. 


HE English woman voter has a 


The Liberal Spirit 
By Rosauie Epce 

great asset which every woman 

voter of the United States might 


well envy, and must indeed create for 
herself, if it be not given to her, before 
she can gather the fruits of her sacri- 
fices and struggle. This asset is a po- 
litical party whose objects run parallel 
with woman’s own highest ideals and 
most practical ideas. 

We old war horses of the League of 
Women Voters have for many years 
studied our own political parties. We 
have found that they have much in 
common and little of divergence. If 
we have been too polite to say that our 

















choice has lain “ Between the Devil and 
the Deep Blue Sea,” then those who are 
tactful among us have found some more 
gracious way of expressing ourselves 
but the thought has remained much the 
same. One thing we discovered was 
that our parties, which until recently 
have been run on sex lines, by the 
sex famous for its courage, are afraid 
of women and, while giving divers ex- 
cuses for their timidity, still hope to 
defend their inner strongholds against 
the attack of the deadly female. 

This warfare the woman of England 
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does not have to undertake. The woman 
voter in England is apparently welcome 
in all parties. Only the House of 
Lords shares Fear of Women with the 
two great parties of our democratic 
republic. The woman of England is an- 
vancing safely and sanely in the poli- 
tical work of her government. Parti- 
cularly she finds the Liberal Party the 
agency through which she can give to 
her country the wealth of experience 
and knowledge which through centuries 
she has gathered in the life of her home 
—the practical and beauitful knowl- 
edge of the needs of the human body 
and the soul that dwells therein. Gov- 
ernments are for the control and ad- 
vancement of human beings. If half of 
the voters are skilled in the practical 
details of government, it is well that the 
other half should be skilled in knowl- 
edge of human beings. 

The Liberal party held a summer 
school of ten days duration in Oxford 
in August, which I was fortunate 
enough to attend. The program of 
this school was in itself a confession 
of faith and the list of lecturers shows 
the spirit in which the subjects were 
approached. Every effort was made to 
obey the great mandate “Let there be 
light,” in full confidence that when 
the truth is presented and studied con- 
scientiously an approach will be made 
to a solution of the problems. 

Among the subjects presented were 
those interesting primarily to the Brit- 
ish public, such as “India,” “Egypt” 
and questions of “Land” and _ local 
government. No less eagerly attended 
were the lectures on international prob- 
lems—Disarmament, Free Trade, Fin- 
ance—while lectures on Wages, Educa- 
tion, Industry, Unemployment, Mines, 
produced the greatest number of intelli- 
gent questions and earnest discussion. ‘ 

On the list of famous experts and 
statesmen who lectured were Mr. As- 
quith, Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount Grey 
of Falloden, Hobhouse, Keynes, Sir 
Frederick Maurice. And who were the 
pupils? When Lord Grey asked this 
question the reply made to him was 
“Every one from an ex-Prime Minister 
up to a group of Welsh miners.” 

Women constituted almost half of 
some six hundred students—a half lit- 
tle commented upon. The women were 
an integral part of the Liberal Party, 
and so naturally accepted as such, that 
almost they were allowed to forget they 
were women in the deeper interest of 
being human beings. There were, how- 
ever, only two women lecturers—a mat- 
ter of disappointment to many doubt- 
less. but scarcely of surprise. In Eng- 
land the emancipation of the spirit of 
women has been so recent that few 
women have yet won reputation as ex- 
perts in technical subjects. 

The League of Nations was ever- 
present in all minds. One is surprised 
to find in English meetings a constant 
propaganda for the League of Nations. 


Great Britain being one of the greatest 
of League members, one would expect 
the League to need no explanation to 
the voters but, actually, little is known 
of it among the ranks of the people. 
The best British thought bids us to con- 
sider the League not as a machine but 
as a spirit—a spirit of conciliation, of 
compromise, of help, of brotherhood. 
It was thus that Lord Grey, that states- 
man who has won his way to the very 
hearts of Americans, pleads for a just 
consideration of Germany’s problems, 
at the same time winning his arguments 
by the force of his logic. 

In the greatest of the lectures of the 
Liberal School, Lord Robert Cecil set 
forth in shining words the need of 
doing away with the war spirit and re- 
placing it with the spirit of the League. 
Is not this the aim still unattained, the 
ideal yet unwon, for which women will 
continue to strive? Will not this spirit 
unite all women and bring to the ranks 
of the older workers the young, those 
still untried, with an ideal as yet un- 
tarnished? The Spirit of the League of 
Nations is the Spirit of Love. Lord 
Robert closed with these words “Per- 
fect Love casteth out Fear—Love, how- 
ever imperfect, must mitigate the ter- 
rors of mankind.” 

Let us who have seen the vision not 
postpone for one unnecessary moment 
the time when we, too, shall be march- 
ing forward toward the attainment of 
this Love in which all the nations of 
the world shall share. It is the end 
for which woman was born. has lived 
and loved—and suffered. 


Buy, Steal, or Fight? 
By ANNA HaArRBOTTLE WHITTIC 


(Cy prchare peaceful cession and 


purchase are the three methods by 

which, in the course of history, 
states have annexed territory previously 
under another government. 

A foreign policy involving any form 
of expansion has its origin in the ambi- 
tion of rulers, over-population, or the 
necessity of defense. Of these the am- 
bition of rulers has never been recog- 
nized as legitimate, nor openly pro- 
claimed, unless supported by an unwit- 
ting populace. Over-population and 
self-defense have been everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be sufficient excuse for 
setting out to war. 

The European nations which have out- 
stripped their bounds have encroached 
upon their neighbors by conquest or 
peaceful occupation. If not expanding 
at their own doors, they have planted 
colonies in the far places of the earth. 
And the method by which all this ex- 
pansion has been done has been coer- 
cive. Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland, Spain—all have colonized 
without compensation for space appro- 
priated. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the 
United States is the only nation with an 


important annexation history. To the 
eternal credit of our national ideals of 
freedom be it recorded that all the ter- 
ritory acquired since the union of the 
thirteen colonies has been annexed by 
purchase: Louisiana, Florida, the far 
western states ceded by Mexico in 1848, 
the Gadsden Purchase, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands were bargained for 
as free men bargain for the property of 
one another. Even the Panama Zone 
we secured through the payment of ten 
millions for the privileges of occupancy 
with an added leasehold guarantee of a 
quarter billion per year. 

Given that every arable square mile 
on the planet is already in the possession 
of a people, it is plain there is no means 
of expanding any national domain by 
any truly peaceful means other than 
purchase or some form of open bar- 
gaining. 

















The usual method of “ peaceful occu- 
pation ” is not to be countenanced as a 
tolerable means of annexation. It 
should be outlawed as thievery. No such 
occupation has been accomplished with- 
out bloodshed, and there remains the 
smoldering hate which will forever con- 
tinue as a revolt. Witness 
Korea. 

It was one of the wonders of the 
Washington Conference that expansion 
by purchase should not have been seri- 
ously put forth as a solution of the 
Japanese menace in the Far East. At 
the time of that Conference, North 
China was financially involved to so 
alarming a degree that the empire tot- 
tered. With this emergency why should 
not Japan have offered to take over cer- 
tain desired areas, assuming responsi- 
bility for China’s financial obligations 
as payment? 

What more useful work could be al- 
lotted to a World Court than the estab- 
lishment of the rightful ownership of 
every square foot of this earth? And 
then we should write into international 
law a maximum penalty for forceful 
possession or insidious occupancy. Here 
would arise a use for that international 
police which the public demand bids 
fair to institute within our time. 

Here also would end neighborhood 
wars and, with peace established, peo- 
ples would be left only the permanent 
task of cutting their populations to the 
size of their territorial patterns. 


basis of 
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The Primary in Sixteen States 

ARLY in September the Efficiency in Government De- 

partment of the National League of Women Voters 
sent to the presidents of the various state Leagues a ques- 
iionnaire on the primary. Up to October 4th, answers, either 
in the form of letters: or of filled-in blanks, were received 
from the following sixteen state Leagues: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, and Texas. Letters have been re- 
ceived from several other leagues, saying that after a little 
more study of the situation in that state,the questionnaire 
would be filled in and returned. In every case the answers 
have shown a most sincere desire to defend the primary 
against any movements that seek to destroy it, and a pains- 
taking consideration of the questions asked, in order that 
only accurate information should be given out. A very val- 
uable source of information has therefore been furnished by 
these replies, and it is felt that a summary of their contents 
would be desirable. 

The first question asked was: (a) “Is there an open move- 
ment to make any change in the primary laws of your 
state? (b) If so, what form has the movement taken? (c) 
What steps have you taken to meet it?” 

In answer to this question, seven of the sixteen states re- 
port an open movement of some kind to change the primary 
law, while only four states report no signs of any movement 
at all, the others mentioning, “rumors”, “machine lays all 
failures at door of primaries”, “no movement to repeal, 
but strong movement to amend present law”, “attempt made 
in last legislature to force a bill abolishing the primary 
through committee. Still much talk, and another attempt 
probably will be made in January”. and “criticism but no 
organized movement so far as we know.” 

As to the form which this movement has taken in 
seven states, the following are recorded: 

In two states it is nothing more than a “continued bom- 
bardment” or “systematic campaign” on the part of the 
newspapers; in three states the movement is to be found in 
party platforms—in one, the Republican platform. and in 
another the Republican State Convention, ask for repeal: 
in a third, platforms of both parties recommend its sub- 
mission to popular vote. In one state. Nebraska. it takes 
the form of a referendum measure to be submitted to the 
voters. In the seventh state, attempts were made in both 
Democratic and Republican party platform committees to 
insert planks for the repeal of the primary law, and a bill 


the 


which seeks to revise the law is being formulated for the 


next session of the legislature. 

That the various Leagues are active in attempting to com- 
bat these movements, and enthusiastic in their support of 
the primary, is shown by the answers to the third part of 
the question. Questionnaires to candidates. plans for lec- 
tures on nominating systems during coming conventions. a 
page in a referendum pamphlet supporting the primary. 
articles in League bulletins, organizations on record as 
favoring direct primary, “Publicity campaign waged for re- 
tention of primary,” “Women on job at Capitol,” “Women 
urged to keep primary and improve it,” and “Article in peo- 
ple’s column of newspaper,” are among the answers given. 

The second question asked was: “What criticisms have 
been made by you or by the public, after having observed 
the operation of the primary in your siate?” 

The general criticisms that occur most frequently are: 
“The primary is too expensive and operates to the advantage 
of the wealthy candidates ”; that because it necessitates two 
campaigns it wastes both time and money, and that the candi- 
dates have not improved in type under the primary. Other 
criticisms are that it tends to split the party, that it is under 
the domination of the machine, and that there are too many 
candidates, and that “the requirements of declaration of 
party deters many women and probably some men from 
voting.” Only two states report “general approval.” 

The third question asked was: “What modifications of the 
primary have been suggested in your state?” 

Among the most important suggestions for changes in 
the primary are, “a shorter ballot and an informed elec- 
torate,” “change in the county and legislative district unit 
rule,” and in the “combination of convention and direct 
nominations,” change in the date of the primary, preliminary 
conference, nomination of all judicial offices above county 
judge by convention, repeal of the second or run-off primary. 
repeal of the pre-primary convention, and complete repeal 
of the primary (reported in three states). 

After this summary it may be well briefly 
reply from each state: 

Arkansas. The Democratic Party nominates all officers at 
a state-wide primary in August. There is no open movement 
to alter the primary law. and the only modification sug- 
gested is a change in the date. 

Georgia. “The agitation has not reached us yet.” Articles 
in the papers quoting from other parts of the country, have 
been printed, but the primary has not been a subject of 
attack. 

Indiana. 
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An open movement for change. Both revision 
and repeal have been attempted. A bill is being formulated 
for revision of the primary in the next session of the 
legislature, and a bill introduced in the last session for the 
repeal of the primary was “blocked by the women.” The 
Indiana League feels that “the primary. to become really 
effective. must be revised,” and the public makes the follow- 
ing criticisms: It is too expensive to operate: it is inefficient 
when the cost and trouble are considered: and it operates to 
the advantage of wealthy candidates. 

Towa, The Republican State Convention inserted a 
primary repeal plank in the platform. The League is inter- 
viewing candidates and speaking about the primary wher- 
ever meetings are held. Though many changes are felt to 
be desirable, the League president does not believe Iowa is 
in serious danger of losing the primary. 

Kentucky. The last Republican state platform (1919) 
stands for a repeal of the primary law, the 1920 legislature 
partially repealed the primary law. with the intention of 
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total repeal in 1922. The League in that state has passed 
resolutions endorsing the stand taken by the National League. 
and has “waged a campaign of publicity for the retention of 
what remains of the law.” The criticisms are chiefly based 
on expense and time necessary for two campaigns. No modi- 
fications have been suggested—the critics always advocate 
repeal, not change. The primary in Kentucky is held in 
August and the state chairman of efficiency in government, 
Mrs. Herbert E. Ottenheimer, feels that the date is undesir- 
able. She also feels that the provision in the Kentucky law 
that one must have voted for ai/ the party candidates in the 
previous election in order to take part in the primary, should 
he changed. 

Maine. An open movement to change the primary law. 
According to the State Chairman, the platforms of both 
parties recommend its submission to popular vote. How- 
ever, according to a letter from the Secretary of State, in- 
formation is given: “ At the state conventions of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties held in April, both parties in 
their platform pledged themselves to favor the passage of a 
law at the next session of the legislature which convenes in 
January, 1923. to abolish the direct primary and refer the 
question to the people.” No modifications have been sug- 
gested and the criticisms made are that it is costly, that it 
attracts an inferior type of candidate, and that the bitter 
personal feeling tends to split the party. The state chairman, 
Miss Mabel Connor, reports that she is calling the women’s 
attention to the primary whenever possible. 

Maryland. No movement to repeal the primary law, but 
a strong movement to amend the present law, the movement 
being fostered chiefly by the newspapers. The League is on 
record as favoring the direct primary. The criticisms made 
by the newspapers and the general public are that it is too 
expensive and shuts out the man with an average income, and 
that the candidates do not seem to have improved in type. 
The League expects to devote some time to a study of the 
present law this winter and to formulate recommendations to 
he presented to the 1924 session of the General Assembly. 

Michigan. No open movement to change the primary, but 
the machine lays its defeats at the door of the primary. The 
women through their various organizations are being urged 
to keep the primary law they have, and improve it rather than 
go back to the convention system. The greatest fault found 
with the primary is the fact that “it tends to split the party 

. .. and the primaries are run by the Democrats in a Re- 
publican state.” In support of this statement, the fact is 
cited that although the Democrats had two candidates running 
for governor this year, they cast fewer votes than they did 
two years ago when they ran but one candidate for the office. 
No modifications of the primary have been suggested, but 
there has been “general abuse” of it. 

Minnesota. A “continued bombardment” of the present 
direct primary system. in the newspapers, though sentiment 
is very much against a return to the old system. In answer 
to questionnaires sent out by the League to candidates for the 
legislature, a large majority expressed themselves as opposed 
to a return to the old system, though many of them favor the 
repeal of the pre-primary convention established two years 
ago. The chief criticism of the primary is its expense. 

Vississippi. No open movement to change the primary 
law, and the League president reports that she has written 
an article for the Woman Voter. 

Nebraska. An open movement taking the form of a refer- 
endum measure to be submitted to the voters at the coming 
election. This act provides for the selection of delegates to 
county, congressional, district, state and national conventions 
by caucuses and conventions instead of at primary elections: 
provides for a change in the date of the primary from July 
to August (except in Presidential years); removes the pro- 
hibition against recommendations by convention instead of at 
a primary election, as the law now provides. The Nebraska 
League has sent out questionnaires to candidates. asking for 
their opinion on the primary, published a page in the state 
“Referendum Petition” and in the League Bulletin. support- 
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ing the primary. This article was prepared by a special 
direct primary committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Edna M. Barkley. The criticisms of the primary in Nebraska 
are that it is too expensive for candidates and necessitates two 
campaigns, that there are too many candidates. and that the 
quality of candidates is inferior. 

North Carolina. No open movement to repeal the primary, 
though an attempt was made during the last legislature to 
force through committee a bill abolishing the primary. 
Women voters were active in preventing this bill from being 
reported out of committee. There is still “much talk” and a 
similar attempt in the next legislature is feared. The North 
Carolina League of Women Voters is on record as ready to 
fight any attempts to abolish the primary. The usual criti- 
cisms—that the primary is too expensive, and that it is 
difficult to get the best candidates to run for office—are made 
by the press. No modifications have been suggested. 

Ohio. Criticism of the primary but no organized movement 
against it. The Ohio League has held “a pre-primary cam- 
paign of education on persons and issues.” urged the voters 
(especially women) to register and vote, urged a study of 
the primary law, and asked for suggestions as to changes 
in the law in an article in the Ohio Woman Voter. 

Pennsylvania. No open movement to change the primary. 
but there are “rumors” of such a change. The League has 
announced that it will oppose any repeal or emasculation of 
the law. General approval except by the machine. is re- 
ported. A preliminary conference is the only suggested 
modification of the primary. In answer to the questionnaire 
sent out by the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, re- 
plies received from 185 candidates for the state House of 
Representatives show that only ten would vote to repeal the 
primary law. Twenty-nine stated that they were of an open 
mind, and 156 declared themselves opposed to a repeal or 
emasculation of the primary. Answers from 33 candidates 
for the state Senate show that twenty-eight are opposed to 
repeal of the primary, and five are non-committal. 

South Carolina. No movement to change the primary law 
nor have any criticisms been made or modifications suggested. 

Texas. An open movement to change the primary law. 
“The newspapers of the state have begun a systematic cam- 
paign,” and “the recent primary elections have caused a real 
discontent among the people at large with our present system 
of nomination.” Last March the League had several lectures 
by Professor Ray of Northwestern University, on the systems 
of nominations, and plans to have two more lectures on the 
subject during the convention to be held in Houston. October 
24-28. The president feels that the women as a whole favor 
the primary law with some amendments. The platform of 
the Democratic party calls for a revision of the election laws. 
The suggested modifications are: All judicial offices above 
county judge to be nominated by convention: repeal of the 
second or run-off primary; return to the old system of 
nominations by convention; a complete revision of the 
present election laws, calling for a repeal of the primary law. 
Mrs. Jessie D. Ames, president of the Texas League. says, “I 
want to sound a warning to the women backed by evidence, 
securing through them a pledge from their legislators that 
there will be no repeal of the primary system of nomination. 
I am deeply concerned over this.” 

Mrs. Park’s Itinerary 

During the first three weeks of October Mrs. Park visited 
Providence. R. I.: Wilmington, Del.: Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia. Pa.; Washington; Montclair, Newark, Orange, Jersey 
City, and Plainfield, N. J.: Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Oswego, Buffalo and Utica, N. Y.: Cleveland. O.: where 
she addressed the American Public Health Association; Cam- 
bridge. Mass.; and Hartford. Conn. November engagements 
will take her to Toledo and Canton. O.: Chicago. for the 
meeting of the Board of Directors. November 12-114: Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Hastings, Omaha, and Lincoln, Nebr.: Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Madison and Milwaukee. Wis.: and three dates 
in Michigan. 
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TATE Leagues carry on in many different ways the 

political education of women. In Minnesota, League 
women feel the informal brief course given at the state fair 
no less important than the formal course of study given at 
the University. Every year the League has its booth in the 
Woman’s Building at the State Fair Grounds in St. Paul, and 
there among the prize-winning pies, the display of exquisite 
home-craft work, and the hand-painted china, is reared the 
League standard of education for women, not in their capacity 
as home makers, but as citizens of a great republic. 

At this year’s fair the League had a “better school” exhibit. 
based on the study of actual conditions and of suggested legis- 
lation. One of the dodgers which were passed to all visitors 
to the booth demand, “Do you care enough about good 
schools to vote for them?” and went on to explain the 
necessity for electing to the 1923 legislature men and women 
who will support better school bills. 

“Why spend money for school taxes and then keep your 
children out of school?” read another broadside, which went 
on to show that from 20 to 25 per cent of the money spent 
for schools is wasted because parents keep their children in 
school only 75 to 80 per cent of the school year. A third 
leaflet read, “The state owes an equal educational opportunity 
to all its children,” contrasting city and country school 
facilities. The League distributed 14,500 dodgers during fair 
week and three members were in the booth every moment of 
each day. Every afternoon some man or woman prominent 
in educational work was asked to speak informally at the 
booth and to talk with visitors. The League feels that an 
astonishing amount of prejudice was removed and great en- 
thusiasm for better schools roused by this means. 

One end of the booth was given up to a general political 
information bureau where records of members of the last 
legislature could be consulted, questions about the November 
election asked and answered, and copies of the platforms of 
the Democratic, Republican, and Farmer-Labor parties, 
printed on one leaflet, obtained. 


AKEWOOD is one of the three Ohio cities which gave 

municipal suffrage to women before the women of the 
state were enfranchised by the national amendment route. It 
is a beautiful and thriving city, lying to the west of Cleve- 
land. Until recently Lakewood women have been members 
of the Cleveland League. Now, however, they have their own 
league with a permanent headquarters already established 
and a rapidly growing membership list. September 13 they 
undertook their first public enterprise and had a garden party 
in one of the most beautiful gardens in the city. 

About 800 women came together and the occasion was a 
unique one, not because of the gipsy fortune-teller, the tables 
of confections and novelties, the addresses by Mrs. W. B. 
Laffer, president of the Cleveland League, by Miss Belle 
Sherwin, and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, second vice-president 
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and secretary, respectively, of the National League, but be- 
cause so many women candidates for public office were pre- 
sented to the audience. These included Mrs. H. L. Clapp and 
Mrs. Frances Fanning Bushea, Republican and Democrat, re- 
spectively, who are candidates for the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives; Mrs. W. G. Waitt, Republican, and Mrs. A. B 
Pyke and Mrs. Harris R. Cooley, Democrats, candidates for 
the State Senate; Mrs. Virginia D. Green, independent can- 
didate for the United States Senate and Judge Florence E. 
Allen, candidate for the Supreme Court of Ohio. Mrs. Green 
was nominated by petition, but the Secretary of State has an- 
nounced that there is some doubt as to whether her petitions 
contain a suflicient number of names. Judge Allen, also 
nominated by petition, has filed more than twice as many 
names as required for her nomination. Twenty thousand 
eight hundred names are needed and she has filed more than 
forty-three thousand from sixty-six different counties. 


WO days of celebration marked the opening of the new 

headquarters of the Boston League at 3 Joy Street, Oc- 
tober 13 and 14. The League kept open house from noon on 
Friday to Saturday afternoon at five to welcome not only 
members but all other persons who wished to know more 
about the League and its work. On Friday afternoon, by ar- 
rangement of the committee on living costs, Mr. James S. 
Stevens, sales manager of the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Corporation, -gave a talk on the practical uses of bituminous 
coal. Mr. George E. Burnham gave a radio demonstration 
Friday evening and at three Saturday afternoon Dr. Emily 
MacLeod talked on the Near East, where she has been doing 
efficient work for three years and a half. Her stories of 
Armenian girls and their babies rescued from Turkish 
harems were absorbingly interesting. 

In connection with the housewarming, the League held its 
annual “jamboree” for the sale of home-made jellies, pre- 
serves and pickles. Every member was asked to contribute 
one jar and the collection was sold under the striking label. 
“Women Voters can preserve Good Government and put 
Corrupt Politicians in a Pickle.” 


YHE Detroit League observed the first week of September 

as “New Voters’ Week” and hopes to make the celebra- 
tion an annual event. Mrs. A. Peppers, president, began to 
feel, some time ago, that while there are many plans for 
Americanizing foreign-born residents, very little is done to 
educate native young people in ideals of citizenship. “New 
Voters’ Week ” is a venture in that direction. The churches 
and church societies were asked to urge their young men and 
women to register, and many churches arranged for special 
sermons and talks on conscientious citizenship. Mrs. Peppers 
thinks “ New Voters’ Week” is quite as impeztant as Old 
Home Week, Clean-up Week, or any other of the named weeks 
in the calendar. 
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Organization Department Work 


. Organization Department is gathering information as 
to how nearly it has reached its goal, “ At least one strong 
League in each Congressional district,” and has asked each 
state president to supply data from her state. 

The minutes of the Baltimore convention have been sent 
to all delegates and alternates. They are exceptionally in- 
teresting because they include not only by-laws, resolutions, 
committee programs adopted, and the minutes of the con- 
vention proper, but an account of the Pan-American Con- 
ference sessions as well. While the account is necessarily 
brief, it gives an inspiring picture of a great meeting and 
some idea of the personalities of those present. It is not 
only a handbook of the National League and a record of 
convention proceedings, but an attractive souvenir of a great 
event. Most League members and all local League presidents 
will want it for reference. 

Copies may be purchased from the Organization Depart- 
ment, 25 Traction Building, Peru, Indiana, at sixty cents a 
copy, the price including postage. 

Copies of an 8-page pamphlet, “Suggestions for Local 
League Presidents for the Successful Conduct of Local 
Leagues,” fourth in a series dealing with organization prob- 
lems, can be obtained from the same department at one dollar 


a hundred. 
The Historic Pen 
SERIOUS-MINDED Boston citizen walking down Com- 


£ monwealth Avenue on the morning of September 27, 
was startled by a sudden subdued burst of laughter. He 
turned his serious eyes to the stately portals of the College 
Club and looked away again. The group on the steps was 
made up of women of quite obvious poise and dignity and the 
bit of laughter had had a note of sheer school-girl mirth. It 
is not good form on Commonwealth Avenue to stare, espe- 
cially at a group of women having their photographs taken. 

Perhaps the serious citizen will wonder all the rest of his 
life what could possibly have made him imagine that the 
Executive Committee of the National League of Women 
Voters laughed—for assuredly he looked in his evening paper 
to discover who the ladies on the College Club steps were. 
It will never be his good fortune to know that just as the 
photographers were about to snap the Committee, with Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park in front, in the act of receiving the pen 
with which the President of the United States signed the 
Cable bill, one of the vice-presidents leaned forward and 
whispered to the recipient of the pen, standing with bent 
head and solemn face, “You look exactly like the Edward 
Everett Hale statue in the Public Garden.” 

It really was a laugh the serious citizen heard, and some- 
what of the mirth of it followed the committee into its ses- 
sion a few minutes later, somewhat, too, of a deeper thing 
than laughter, for not a woman there but saw in that pen—a 
plain, brown, wooden pen—a symbol of a great success won 
by women voters and a promise of future advances to be 
made. 

The Cable bill was chief federal measure in the League’s 
program and its passage left the Committee, which meets at 
the call of the president in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, to decide on matters which 
cannot be postponed till a Board meeting, to fix upon an- 
other measure to take first place. The Kahn-Jones bill to 
transfer the work of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, which is fundamentally law enforcement, to the De- 
partment of Justice, was decided upon. 

The Committee decided, also, to work for an amendment 
to the Constitution which shall give to the Congress power to 
prohibit or limit child labor. The League is committed by 
this action to the support of no one of the several amend- 
ments already introduced in the Sixty-seventh Congress. It 
will decide after careful study which proposed amendment 
is most in accord with League standards of child welfare, 
and will work to bring that measure to the vote. Other pend- 
ing measures already endorsed by the League will be worked 
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for, but child labor makes the strongest appeal to women 
voters. It was because of the things women voters could do 
to better conditions for children that millions of women 
asked enfranchisement, and all the earnestness of organized 
women and all their power will go into the campaign for 
the amendment. 

The Massachusetts League entertained the Committee at 
luncheon on the first day of its two-day session and each of 
the officers present, Mrs. Park—president, Mrs. Edwards— 
first vice-president, Miss Sherwin—second vice-president, 


Mrs. Jacobson—third vice-president, Miss Ludington— 
treasurer, Miss Hauser—secretary, was called upon 
to speak of her part of the League’s work. The 


historic pen was examined and reporters demanded to be 
told exactly what the executive secretary, Mrs. Cunningham, 
who brought it from Washington, said when she gave it to 
Mrs. Park, and precisely what words Mrs. Park used in her 
acknowledgment; but though both women are trained public 
speakers, neither could remember. Perhaps, as on that other 
historic occasion when word was brought to a group of wait- 
ing women that woman suffrage was finally and formally the 
law of the land, nothing adequate to the occasion was said. 
It is even possible that feeling was too deep for easy speech 
and that but for the tiny burst of laughter there might have 
been twitching of lips and blinking of eyes. 

With so much more to do, with such endless campaigning 
for political education and good government, before the 
women of the League the pen was not a trophy. It was a 
challenge and a reminder. It was a milestone on the long 
road, not a monument. 

Telegram from Mrs. Charles Noel Edge. of New York, to 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, October 3, 1922. Thank you for 
making me an American.—Rosa.ie EbGE. 


For the Merit System 
| peg the past summer the press devoted considerable 


space to discussion of the controversy among department 
officials concerning appointments to office based upon po- 
litical grounds as opposed to the merit system. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to the League, and to all pro- 
ponents of good government, that when the controversy was 
most heated, and when a petition requesting the removal of 
certain federal employees was circulated, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose department was most directly concerned, 
maintained a firm and unequivocal stand in upholding the 
merit system as opposed to the spoils system. 

In a public pronouncement Secretary Mellon said: 

“ The affairs of the Treasury are of too great importance to allow 
the interference to its proper conduct through the introduction of 
petty politics. This Department, particularly the collection of the 
revenues and the handling of the public debt, must be conducted 
on business principles and kept free at all times from detrimental 
influences. ‘The administration of the Treasury is in the hands of 
the Republicans and is governed by Republican politics. Those 
Democrats who hold positions in the Treasury have been retained 
because of their qualifications for the offices they hold, and I have 
had no evidence of partisan activity on their part.” 

The League unqualifiedly endorses efforts made by officials 
to uphold the principles of the merit system, and at the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee, in Cleveland, the com- 
mittee unanimously adopted and forwarded to the Honor- 
able Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, the 
following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the National League 
of Women Voters record its satisfaction in the recent action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, the Honorable 
Andrew Mellon, in resisting the attempts of certain members of 
the Congress and others to secure the dismissal of employees of the 
Treasury Department on politicial grounds. It is the belief of 
the Committee that the position taken by the Secretary in this mat- 
ter will serve as a strong restraining influence against further 
efforts to weaken the civil service and return to the discredited 
spoils system. The National League of Women Voters stands for 
the merit system, believing that its honest and intelligent applica- 
tion makes for efficiency in government administration, and in 
accord with this principle, the Committee, on behalf of the National 
League of Women Voters, desires to express to Secretary Mellon 
its sincere appreciation of his public pronouncement on_ this 
question.” 
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World News About Women 


A Blind Leader 

NOTED blind Polish physician, Dr. 

Melanie Lipinska, has just arrived 
in this country to make a study of 
American methods for lightening the 
burdens of the blind. Madame Lipin- 
ska’s work in re-educating blind people 
has earned her an international repu- 
tation. Primarily, her visit to this 
country is for the purpose of making 
a report on her observations to the 
Polish Oculists Association, but she 
will give a full account also to the 
French Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Blind. While here 
she will lecture on her own theories and 
experiments. 


Wyoming in Step 
oo has taken advantage of 
the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner act, and Miss Martha Peters- 
dorf. R. N.. formerly of Riverton and 
Lander. has assumed charge of the Di- 
vision of Maternal and Infant Hygiene 
of the State Board of Health, made pos- 
sible through the federal appropriation 
carried by the act. 

“In Wyoming,” said Secretary Ton- 
kin, “the program will be one of educa- 
tion toward better prenatal and _neo- 
natal care. At no time will it interfere 
with the profession or the individual. 
Communities interested in baby welfare 
work will be furnished assistance and 
demonstration by this department.” 


Ohio Is Right 
HE Ohio League is urging that every 
election booth should have one or 
more women officials. Experience shows 
that they are more painstaking and ac- 
curate than men in such positions. 


Japanese Progress 

Women students are now admitted to 
the department of engineering and 
medicine at the Kyushu Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan. 


To Guide Women Vocationally 

HE Bureau of Vocational Informa- 

tion. at 2 West 43d street, New 
York. has just begun to issue a semi- 
monthly News Bulletin which will keep 
the public up to date on the work of 
the Bureau and devote much of its space 
to information on women’s occupations. 
This Bureau is not an employment Bu- 
reau. Its aim is to provide facts which 
will serve as vocational guidance for 
women—that is, form the link between 
the education of women and the choice 
of occupation following that education. 
Its advisory council is composed of rep- 
resentatives of colleges, schools and in- 
dividual organizations. 


The Smith College Honor Pian 
F pice’ wes experiment in educational 
methods is being carried on by 
Smith College. This experiment, 
known as the honor plan, is based on 
the hypothesis that able students need 
leisure to think and read rather than 
set assignments. During their first two 
years of college, they are supposed to 
have acquired habits of study and vital 
intellectual interests and to be ready 
for more intensive application in some 
chosen field. So, at the end of their 
sophomore year, all students having an 
average of B or more may become can- 
didates for special honors by the re- 
moval of many of the usual routine 
requirements. 

To help them acquire mastery in the 
field of their choice, these candidates 
are assigned to an instructor who acts 
as general director. During the sem- 
ester, students do suggested reading, 
prepare written reports and hold fort- 
nightly conferences with their  in- 
structor, attending only such lectures 
and classes as he thinks advisable and 
being free from regular tests and ex- 
aminations. 

The last part of each student’s Senior 
year will be devoted to the writing of 
a long paper on some special phase of 
the subject chosen. Attention will also 
be given to a general review in prepa- 
ration for a final examination which 
will cover the work of the last two 
years. This is to overrule the objection 
so frequently offered that college 
students do not coordinate their knowl- 
edge. 

The Smith College honor plan dif- 
fers from the honor schools of the 
English universities in its requirement 
that the first two years of college be 
devoted to a wide range of prescribed 
subjects. In its restriction of the sys- 
tem of individual guidance to a small 
picked group, the tutorial part of the 
plan differs from that adopted in recent 
years in some of the other American 
colleges. It has been in operation 
for one semester. 


Another Washington Memorial 
ENMORE, the home of Washing- 
ton’s only sister, Mrs. Betty Wash- 
ington Lewis, and the only Washington 
home not being cared for by any organ- 
ized society or by appreciative owners, 
has been saved from destruction by the 
patriotic action of the women of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, who bought it. 
As soon as the full purchase price is 
collected the house will be thrown open 
to the public as a Washington me- 
morial. Meantime, it has been rented 
for enough to pay interest on the debt. 


As Prohibition Agents 
HERE are now sixteen women pro- 
hibition agents attached to the 
offices of the various “dry” directors in 


several states California, Illinois. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts. 
Missouri, Montana. New York and 


Washington. Mr. Haynes, the Federal 
Prohibition Commissioner, believes that 
women are particularly helpful in this 
department because “they are the keen- 
est advocates of law and order.” Be- 
sides those attached to the Federal 
forces there are several women serving 
as agents under state codes and a 
woman is in charge of the prohibition 
division of the Department of Justice 
at Washington. 


Women Artists Exhibit 
HE National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors will hold its 
thirty-second annual exhibition at the 


Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York. October 17-30. And 


the Corcoran Gallery of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has invited the Associa- 
tion to send forty paintings, twenty 
miniatures and twenty pieces of sculp- 
ture for exhibition there from Novem- 
ber 3 to December 3. 


W here Congressional Work Began 
OT long ago a house significant in 
suffrage history was torn down, 
and so far as we know not even a 
picture, much less a tablet, remains to 
commemorate it. There might have 
been, for a picture intended to repre- 
sent this house was published in a 
Washington paper a few months ago, 
but unfortunately the photographer di- 
rected his camera at the wrong build- 
ing. What he wanted—what the cap- 
tion called for—was the house where 
Congressional work for a national suff- 
rage amendment began in 1905. But 
he took the wrong house at First street, 
N. W.. instead of the right one at Eye. 
It was in 1878 that Miss Anthony 
presented her suffrage amendment to 
Congress. She held the national con- 
ventions in Washington in order to in- 
fluence Congress, and through the kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, former 
proprietors of Riggs House, she did the 
greater part of the work in Washington. 
But she was never satisfied at having 
no headquarters of her own, and in 
1905 she rented the house in Eye Street. 
and installed there. in charge of the 
Congressional work, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, now vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Executive Committee. 
She had two or three chairs, a second- 
hand desk that cost twenty-five dollars, 
and nothing attractive except the sun 
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which poured in on winter days. Here 
Mrs. Upton made the Congressional 
poll and tabulated the result—the first 
Congressional work undertaken to get 
what we got in 1920. 


Should She Have Withdrawn? 
NGLAND’S Trade Union Congress 
has decided not to have a woman 

for its vacant presidency. According to 
the seniority rule, which is supposed 
to be as strictly observed as it is in 
the appointment of United States Sen- 
ate committee chairmen, Miss Bondfield 
should have had the place. She had 
been a member of the Congress for 
more than ten years, a year longer on 
the governing committee than her 
nearest male rival, and by every claim 
of ability, proved during twenty years. 
she was entitled to election. So strong, 
however. was the opposition to the elec- 
tion of a woman that Miss Bondfield 
withdrew her name. 


Mrs. Sanger Returns 

ARGARET SANGER has returned 

to America, after her eight months’ 
tour of the world. She will be wel- 
comed in New York at a meeting to 
be held in Carnegie Hall October 30. 
under the auspices of the American 
Birth Control League. Mrs. Sanger will 
give an account of the movement for 
Birth Control in its world-wide aspects, 
as seen by her in the Far East and as 
brought to her attention at the Inter- 
national Birth Control Conference in 
London last July. 


India’s Women 
CCORDING to the /nternational 
Woman Suffrage Alliance News. 
the newly-acquired spirit of indepen- 
dence among Indian woman is_ being 
strikingly displayed. 

In Calcutta recently the 300 women 
employees of the Wellington Jute Mill 
struck work while demanding an in- 
crease in wages and the dismissal of an 
unpopular headman. This strike creat- 
ed a great impression. as it was the 
first time for women workers. Their 
proceedings were carried on with de- 
termination but no outward  disturb- 
ance. 

In the presidency of Madras the 
women of Salem are the sponsors of 
Women's Cooperative Banking in In- 
dia. Eleven women clubbed together 
about two years ago and started a co- 
operative bank. Today there are forty- 
one members. Amounts may be bor- 
rowed at nine per cent interest. and 
Joans are repayable in ten monthly in- 
stalments. 


Another Candidate 
RECENT addition to the list of can- 
didates for the coming Parliamen- 
tary election in Great Britain is the 
Duchess of Atholl, wife of the Lord 


Chamberlain. 


General Federation Notes 
By LessIe READ 
ipo payment to the prisoner of wages 


equal to the full value of his labor. 
after the cost of his keep has been de- 
ducted, is the only right way to pro- 
vide for those dependent upon him, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Charles H. North, chair- 
man of the Committee on Institutional 
Relations, New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. This is in agree- 
ment with the program outlined to the 
club women of the country at the last 
Federation Biennial, by Hugh Frayne, 
general organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—a program which is 
fast being put into operation in New 
York State. 

‘The heaviest penalty for crime.” 
says Mrs. North, * has always been paid 
by the prisoner’s wife and children, and 
therefore, in its last analysis, by society 
itself. Mr. Frayne was right in charg- 
ing the women of this country with the 
responsibility of seeing that this cruel 
injustice is done away with, and club- 
women should work for wage legisla- 
tion in prisons in every state where this 
does not now obtain. Prisons exist pri- 
marily for the protection of society, but 
this is not accomplished unless the 
prisoner is trained while in prison to 
some work which he can make an 
honest living when released and unless 
the prisoner while in prison is allowed 
to be self-supporting and family sup- 
porting. 


JOINT Legislative Committee in 
California similar to the Joint Con- 
Committee maintained by 
women’s organizations Washington 
was organized recently in California 
during a conference of state presidents 


of the California Federation of Wom- 


STRINGFELLOW 


eressional 


en's Clubs and the California League 
of Women Voters. The purpose of 
the committee as outlined by Minnie 


Rutherford Fitzgerald, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
and Anna C. Law. then president of 
the League of Women Voters. is “ to 
counsel together for the welfare of our 
children, for the safeguarding of our 
homes, and for the glory of our state.” 


WORLD council of women will 

meet in the United States in 1925. 
Women leaders from practically every 
civilized land will visit America at that 
time, guests of the National Council of 
Women, of which Mrs. Philip North 
Moore of St. Louis is president and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs a part. 

Plans for the Quinquennial of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, which 
is the first meeting of this body ever 
scheduled for America, were launched 
immediately upon the receipt recently 
of a cablegram to Mrs. Moore announc- 
ing the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Council of 





Three Talented Artists Joined 
in Designing This Lamp 















iurable and practicable 
The price of this artistic 
gem is $3.50. Think otf 
it! In the few shops 
where lamps cf this char- 
acter can be found its 
equal would cost from 
$15 to $20 Only the 
Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
and such a lamp 


The lines, proportions 
and,” coloring of; most 
of the lamps you see in 
these days of commercial- 
ism are the work of de- 
signing departments of 
large factories. They are 
the fruits of a deep know!l- 
edge of what makes a 
popular seller’ in the 


stores 
But this exquis ite little “Aurora’’ is 16 inches 
lamp— ‘“‘Aurora’’ as it high, base and cap cast 
has been named by an in solid Medallium, shaft 


ot seamless brass, finished 
either in rich statuary 
bronze with adjustable 
parchment shade of neu- 
tral brown or in ivory 
white, shade golden yel- 
low. Inside of 
shades old rose 
to give mellow 
light. Equipped 
for electricity 


artist because of the 
purity of its Greek lines 

was designed by the 
united talents of an archi- 
tect and interior deco- 
rator, a painter, and a 
famous sculp- 
who 
were work- 
ing not to 





tress, 


mak ¢ at 

‘cheap’ wire, socket, 
lamp or a etc.,, every- 
“big seller" forthe Aurora’ thing but bulb 
stores, but solely to Send no money, sim- 
design a lamp of truly $3.50 ply sign and mail 


proportions, with the coupon to Decorative 

symmetry and Arts League 175 Fifth 
yet thoroughly Avenue, New York 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 

175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me at the League members’ special price, an ‘‘Aurora”™’ 
Lamp, and I will pay postman $3.50 plus the postage when 
delivered. (Shipping weight only 5 lbs If not satisfactory 
I can return lamp within five days and you are to refund 
my money 


Check finish desired —Statuary Bronze 


artistic 
real grace, 


oz Ivory White! 
CK 
Signed 


Addre 
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FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS 
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“Conforms to the body in all degrees, 
best on earth for rest and ease.”’ 
NGLANDER offers the matchless com- 
fort of a fine box spring, yet oneeasily | 

cleanea and absolutely sanitary because 
it is not covered. Will never lose its won 
derful resiliency. Fits metal or wood beds. 
{ Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


_New York Chicago Brooklyn | 
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Edeson Radio Phones 


Adjustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your mone 


refunded he adjustment feature places ow 
phones on a par with the world’s greavest make 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
delivenes Double | a sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2 Circular free 
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Women just closed at the Hague, to ac- 
cept the invitation of the United States 
Council to hold its 1925 meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

The International Council is com- 
posed of leaders of the national organi- 
zations of twenty-eight countries, in- 
cluding the United States, with its own 
constituency of thirty-nine national 
women’s organizations composed of an 
aggregate membership of 10,000,000 
women. 

The object of the International Coun- 
cil, with its corresponding National 
Council in each country affiliated, is to 
bring women’s activities covering the 
entire gamut of civic service into closer 
relations, with the following ideas in 
mind: 

To make an international propa- 
ganda for permanent peace by remov- 
ing misunderstandings and political ob- 
stacles; to raise the political status of 
women; to better the condition of chil- 
dren and women everywhere; to sub- 
stitute sympathy and justice and faith 
between nations for tanks and poison 
gas and international suspicion. 

It is believed that the meeting will 
bring together for the first time prac- 
tically all of the great women lead- 
ers of the world. The National Coun- 
cil of Women, Inc., of the United 
States of America, which will be of- 
ficial hostess, was founded by Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Lady Aberdeen and Marchioness of 
Temair, formerly president of the In- 
ternational Council, who attended the 
1916 Biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
New York, is honorary president of the 
International Council and is expected 
to be present. Mme. Chaponniere- 
Chaix, Chemin Dumas, 16, Geneva. 
Switzerland, is now president and will 
preside. 


HE annual convention of the Indi- 

ana Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will be held October 24-26 inclusive at 
Indianapolis. 


Protest Against Gerrymanders 


ENNSYLVANIA women have 

learned their political lessons 
rather thoroughly. The reapportion- 
ment of the state enacted by the last 
State Legislature has not been accepted 
by women voters as docilely as such 
gerrymanders have been received by 
men voters in the past. Harriet L. 
Hubbs, in the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger, points out several cases: one is 








Strictly starch-free foods 


DIABETES 


are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre- 
pared Casein Diabetic 
Flour. A month’s supply 
of tiny boxes. 


Lister Bros., Inc. 
New York 

















a machine-controlled district of 44,735 
population which has been accorded 
two representatives in the State Legis- 
lature, while a neighboring district of 
145,250 population—more than three 
times as many as the first—has only 
two representatives—the latter being 
penalized for having a large proportion 
of . independent voters. Such gerry- 
mandering has been frequent in most 
of the states, and has created little com- 
ment in the past. It is a good sign 
that women are recognizing the unfair- 
ness of it and are protesting. 


South American News 
ITIZEN readers know about the 


Pan American Association for the 
Advancement of Women, which grew 
out of the Baltimore Convention, and 
they will be interested to hear that the 
Brazilian branch of the new organiza- 
tion started five days after the return 
home of Bertha Lutz, Brazil’s delegate. 
There was already in Brazil a League 
for the Emancipation of Women, with 
Miss Lutz as president. Its constitution 
was changed, and it became the Brazil- 
ian League for the Advancement of 
Women to correspond with the plans 
for the new South American organiza- 
tion. On the same day with this 
change, a league for the Federal district 
was founded, and three days later came 
the State League for the State of Rio 
Janeiro. Both are very flourishing, 
Miss Lutz reports, and she has strong 
hopes that all associations of women 
may be got to affiliate. 

From Costa Rica also comes news of 
the new organization. Madame de 
Quiros, official delegate from Costa 
Rica to the Baltimore Convention, ad- 
dressed a meeting of her countrywomen 
as soon as she returned home, and a 
committee was appointed to consider 
permanent organization. 

In Mexico the Minister of Education 
called a meeting at the auditorium of 
the National Museum to hear a lecture 
on the Woman Movement of North and 
South America, with the reports of the 
Pan American delegates. He asked the 
principals of the public schools to at- 
tend and set the hour so that all teach- 
ers could come on the government time. 

The new movement is on its way, and 
of course, Mrs. Catt’s South American 
visit, as President of the new organiza- 
tion, will give it great impetus. 


For Children’s Judge 
PEAKING editorially in our last 
number about the nomination of 
women without legal training as judges 
of Children’s Courts, we said that Miss 
Ruth Taylor was the first such woman 
to be nominated for that office. We 
should have said that she was one of 
the first in New York State. 
Simultaneous with her success in 
Westchester County was that of Mrs. 
Marguerite Thompson of Herkimer 
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County. Mrs. Thompson consented to 
run only after much solicitation on the 
part of the people. Like Miss Taylor, 
Mrs. Thompson is a social worker of 
many years’ experience. She has been 
a volunteer probation officer of Her- 
kimer County. Both Mrs. Thompson 
and Miss Taylor are expected, if elected, 
to demonstrate the value of the social 
worker as juvenile judge. 


Women Doctors at Geneva 


HE Medical Women’s International 

Association held its second conven- 
tion at Geneva, September 4-7, with 
something like ninety delegates present 
from nineteen countries. Eleven dele- 
gates represented the United States. 
among them being two women who have 
since been prominent in the Near East 
news—the President of the Association, 
Dr. Esther Lovejoy, Chairman of the 
American Women’s Hospitals, and Dr. 
Mabel Elliott, who is at the head of the 
great eye hospital at Alexandropol, Ar- 
menia, where she treats hundreds of 
children for trachoma. Dr. Lovejoy, 
who is just now arriving home, went 
on to the Near East and was for a time 
the only American woman in Smyrna, 
working to the limit of endurance 
among the refugees on that appalling 
waterfront. Dr. Elliott, at last ac- 
counts, was directing the refugee work 
in Mitylene. 

The convention coincided with the 
opening of the League of Nations As- 
sembly, and the doctor delegates had 
cards for the opening session; they 
were entertained by Dr. Rajchman, head 
of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, who explained to them the 
work being carried on by his depart- 
ment to prevent the spread of epidemic 
diseases, and were represented by Dr. 
Lovejoy at a lunch given by Dame 
Rachel Crowdy in honor of the women 
members of the League Assembly (see 
page 9). They were also received at the 
International Labor Temple, where the 
Director, Albert Thomas, addressed 
them on their power to influence social 
reform, and by the Vice-President of 
the International Red Cross. 

The program of discussions of course 
included a wide range of topics, prom- 
inent among them being venereal dis- 
ease control, the work of medical wom- 
en in pediatrics, and the education of 
lay women in public hygiene. Other 
American women delegates were Dr. 
Eliza Mosher, of Brooklyn; Dr. Eliza- 
beth Thelberg, of Vassar; Dr. Sue 
Radcliffe, of Yonkers; Dr. Agnes M. 
Hopkins, of Dallas, Texas; Dr. Rachel 
Yarros, of Chicago; Dr. Grey, who is 
working in Serbia; Dr. Daisy Robinson 
and Dr. Harriet Ward of Los Angeles. 

At a board meeting of the American 
Women’s Hospitals held after the con- 
vention, the decision was made to build 
an American hospital at Constantinople, 
under the supervision of Dr. Elliott. 
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Cantilever 


Cut this out for reference. 


Akron—-ll Orpheum Arcade. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1lith Av 
Albany —Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pear! St. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta-—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury (o. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin = 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson (Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan. —Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 — Bldg. 
K noxville—Spence Shoe | Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg all 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sulliva 
Memphis—Odd Fellows Bldg. ” (and floor) 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
sppaame =< A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
/\ 4 “New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
JA New Britain—Sloan Bros. 











NY / 
\ M4 WY, /. New Haven—153 Court (2nd floor) 


[4 New Orleans—109 Baronne St. 
ow 7? New Rochelle—Ware’s 
A\.\ ~ New York—14 W. 40th St. 
ILA [~ Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
~ Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 

é Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Paterson—10 Park Av. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St 

~ Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
\ Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
\\ Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

\\ Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 

Providence—The Boston Store 

Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 


> F 





Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 





Schenectady—Patton & Ha 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South i ie Store 
Spokane—The Cre 
Springfield, Tl. oak wv. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & snog 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Waltham—Rufus bag & Sons 
Washington—1319 F 
Waterbury—Howland- = Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. —_ Co. 


Yonkers—22 Main S' 
le Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
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San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 


2, St. Louis-516 Arcade Bldg. (Op. P.O.) 
» St. Paul-43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
ll 













Autumn brings many inter- 
ests. Work and amusements 
take a fresh start at this time 
of year. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement come to the busi- 
ness girl. The home woman sets 
her house in order for the com- 
fort of the family and the social 
activities of the new season. 


Shopping time is here again. 
Store windows are a _ joy. 
The departments display an 
interesting and alluring vari- 
ety of garments, fabrics, nov- 
elties. Club work starts up 
afresh. Fall exhibitions of 
pictures are given. New 
plays are being put on. The 
lecture season opens. Classes 
in night schools begin. College 
contests are held in sports 
and scholarship. All these 
combine to make life actively 
interesting. 


But your interest lags, your efh- 
ciency is impaired, your joy is 
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Agenctes in 300 bo 
other cities. KBEO 
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one Comfortable Shoes 


‘Incr Case Your 6 Onjoyment 


lessened if your feet hurt. Com- 
fortable shoes make you forget your 
feet and let you focus your whole 
attention on your work and your 
other interests. They increase your 
endurance and hence add to your 
enjoyment of life generally. 


Cantilever Shoes are comfortable 
shoes. They are modelled on 
natural lines, with a flexible arch, 
entirely free from the concealed 
metal which is in the shank of 
ordinary shoes. 


The flexible arch of Cantilevers, 
together with their natural sole line, 
the neat, rounded toe which gives 
ample room, the well placed medium 
or low heel, give great comfort to 
tired, weak feet, correct and prevent 
fallen arches, and help you in a 
hundred other ways. 

Cantilevers are made for men 
also. Every pair of Cantilevers is 
trademarked to protect you. Look 
over the dealer list at the left of 
this advertisement. If you do not 
find one listed for your town, write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co.,. 8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of a nearby 
dealer, and for a free booklet on 
shoes and feet. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 
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My Campaign 
By THEopora W. YOUMANS 

This is the first of several articles in which 
women who were unsuccessful candidates 
for high office in this year’s primaries report 
their experiences and observations for the 
Citizen. 

HAVE been making a venture into 
| that mysterious region known as 

“* practical politics.” I have emerged 
beaten and breathless, but much wiser 
than before. 

I ran for the state Senate in the 
thirty-third district of Wisconsin, on the 
Republican ticket. I was beaten for two 
positive and two negative reasons :—be- 
cause I am a woman and dry, because | 
am not a “ dirt farmer” and am not in 
sympathy with the dominant political 
influence in my state. Any one of these 
might have brought about my defeat. 
All together they were more than plenty. 
Nevertheless I am a proud woman and 
the basis of my pride will appear in the 
following epitome of the campaign. 

My candidacy was first in the field, 
but I soon found myself facing two 
formidable rivals, one representing the 
dominant La Follette organization and 
the other the powerful Farm Bureau. 

Thus my campaign became mostly a 
woman’s campaign, not through choice 
but necessity. It was carried on by a 
little group of a dozen women who laid 
out plans at informal meetings, went 
with me wherever I spoke, inspired, 
boosted, organized, galvanized into ac- 
tion other women naturally reluctant to 
devote a hot summer to such unaccus- 
tomed vigorous exercise as political 
campaigning, but some of whom became 
as enthusiastic and efficient as heart 
could wish. 

I have no words to express my appre- 
ciation of the unflagging energy, the un- 


- remitting devotion and the tremendous 


efficiency of these women in different 
parts of the district—even when the 
thermometer was emulating the political 
orators and climbing up into the clouds. 
I believe our work was far and away 
the best done in the district. We did 
not win—because of the insuperable ob- 
stacles; but wherever we had a fair 
chance we showed results. My vote in 
the district was over 4,000, that of the 
Farm Bureau representative over 5,000 
and that of the La Follette representa- 
tive over 7,000. 

Thus a little group of women quite 
inexperienced in politics made a good 
showing for their candidate against op- 
position whose strength it is hardly pos- 
sible to overestimate. La Follette won 
his own renomination by a vote of two 
to one against his opponent, Dr. Gan- 
field. 

My most dominant impression fol- 
lowing the convention is the practical 
invincibility of a political organization, 
long established and carefully tended. 
For most of the voters membership in 
that organization was guarantee enough. 
They made no further inquiry. 

My own vote was almost, though not 
entirely, in direct proportion to the work 
done in my behalf. We got votes where 
we expected them but not so many as we 


‘expected. A pessimistic politician told 


me a few days before election that I 
would receive about half the number of 
votes promised me. It did not turn out 
as bad as that, but my workers were 
appalled at the slump. 

“Women! Women!” said one of my 
lieutenants in disgust. “ We canvassed 
every woman in this village. We ex- 
pected 150 votes. We got just 55. 
They said it was too hot. They were 
making jelly!” Impossible to portray 
the scorn in her tones. Indeed, I found 
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MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
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comfort. 


commonsense and guaranteed 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme ” is truly 
* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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jelly a third competitor of no mean sig- 
nificance. 

It is idle to deny that while a little 
highly intelligent and _public-spirited 
minority of women is wide-awake to the 
responsibility of good citizenship, and 
has a considerable following among less 
strenuous souls, the majority of women 
in this district are not wholly enfran- 
chised in spirit. We found a large 
amount of genuine anti-suffrage senti- 
ment among women as among men. 
“Vote for a woman? Well, I guess not,” 
said men, “ My man, he don’t want me 
to vote,” said women. 

Some farm men were having a dis- 
cussion on the senatorial situation. They 
had no objection to Mrs. Youmans but 
thought no woman should hold a posi- 
tion by which a man might support a 
family. The position of senator in Wis- 
consin carries a salary of $500 for the 
biennium, not enough to pay board and 
traveling expense for the legislative 
session. I told this to a young woman 
who had heard the men talking. “ Then 
what do you want it for?” said she. 

Potential state senators in Wisconsin 
do not issue platforms, although I might 
do so another time. I have been in semi- 
public life for a long time, as club- 
woman, suffragist, writer, and I ran on 
my reputation—which appears to have 
been insufficient. But a personal plat- 
form, however enlightened, would not 
have counted for much in this campaign. 

The campaign raised questions in my 
mind as to the primary election law. 
Our law permits any voter to vote any 
ticket, to win or lose as he desires. The 
recent primary found nearly all the vot- 
ers of all persuasions voting the Repub- 
lican ticket. Democrats did not vote 
their own ticket in sufficient numbers to 
secure a place on the November ballot, 
ten per cent of their vote for governor 
at the last election being required. 

A primary campaign is an ordeal, tak- 
ing time and strength and money. It is 
wholly personal unless the aspirant has 
an organization or a special interest at 
his back. The aspirant who has either 
of these has naturally a great advantage 
over the aspirant who has not, as I found 
to my cost. The primary campaign 
breeds bitterness and discord because of 
its intensely personal character. I be- 
lieve it presents so many difficulties in 
running for office as to frighten away 
many of those whose presence in public 
office is desirable. 

The old convention system was cor- 
rupt and boss-ridden. We cannot return 
to it. But the primary election does 
not appear exactly a panacea in our 
state. 


NE woman copied out the Prohibi- 

tion ballot on page 4 of the October 
7th number of the CITIZEN because she 
keeps a file of the issues and didn’t want 
any copy mutilated. If that is what is 
holding back YOUR vote, just follow 
her example. Now! 
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Women in the Assembly 

(Continued from page 9) 
of the National Council of Women in 
Denmark. At the first Assembly, where 
she was present as an “ expert ” with the 
Danish delegation, and was made 
* Rapporteur ” on the Traffic in Women 
and Children, she brought before that 
gathering the subject of the deportation 
of women by the Turks, and in conse- 
quence the League sent a Committee of 
Inquiry to Constantinople and Aleppo. 
This committee, on which are two wom- 
en, a Dane and an American, has opened 
a house in Constantinople the better to 
take care of the reclamation and edu- 
cation of these women and their restora- 
tion to their homes. Commission 5 voted 
an appropriation of 1,500 pounds for 
the support of this house. At the In- 
ternational Conference on the Traffic in 
Women and Children, held in Geneva 
in 1921, Miss Forchhammer was made 
the Vice-President. 

There are, of course, many women in 
the Secretariat who are engaged in im- 
portant work connected with the Assem- 
bly. One of these, Miss Florence Wil- 
son, is an American woman whose fine 
work as Acting Head Librarian since 
the beginning of the Secretariat has re- 
cently been rewarded by appointment as 
Permanent Head Librarian. Another, 
Miss Howard, an Englishwoman, has a 
position of immense responsibility as 
Secretary to the Secretary-General. A 
third, Dame Rachel Crowdy, holds the 
most important position of any woman 
in the Secretariat where she is the Chief 
of the Social Section. Dame Rachel 
during the war was commander-in-chief 
of the V. A. D. S. in France and Bel- 
gium. It was for her great services 
there that she was made a Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire, with 
the title of Dame, which is equivalent 
to a knighthood. She is making an 
equally brilliant record in the League, 
where she has charge of the problems 
concerning the Trafic in Opium and in 
Women and Children. 


F you have not already sent in your 

vote on prohibition, turn to Page 4 
of THE WOMAN CITIZEN of October 
7th, mark the ballot you will find there. 
cut it out and mail today without fail. 
The ballot will not be printed again. 


X, Y. Z in Coal 
(Continued from page 10) 
stands, a huge clanging, _ beating, 
whirling organization turning out the 
material basis for culture and progress 
and human happiness; and every now 
and then it cracks and the wheels jam, 
and it all but stops because the founda- 
tion sinks under it. We have got to re- 
construct the coal industry before it can 
support the superstructure we have built 

upon it. 
And its reconstruction means coordi- 
nation with the other sources of indus- 


trial power—with electricity raised 
from water power, with natural gas, 


with petroleum—and means that each 
consumer will be permitted to get the 
sort of power that it is for the advan- 
tage of the community he should use. 
The amount of ceal needed will be de- 
termined beforehand so as to avoid 
either over-production, shutdowns and 
waste; or shortages and suffering. No 
more coal will be mined than will be 
used if the best practice is applied to its 
consumption; no more mines will be 
operated than are needed to produce it; 
no more men employed than are needed 
to get it out if they work full time the 
year round at a fair living wage; coal 
will be delivered to the consumer at a 
fair return on the capital actually 
invested. 

Into some such form as this must the 
coal industry be reshaped, if we are not 
merely to stop the fight but to solve the 
problem. 

The miners believe that this reorgan- 
ization can best take place under the 
government, which has so far given us 
most of the reliable information we have 
about coal. In 1919 they passed a reso- 
lution in favor of nationalizing the 
mines. In 1921] the president of one of 
the great Pennsylvania districts an- 
nounced : 

“* We believe that the only method for 
the intelligent reorganization of the in- 
dustry is nationalization. The employ- 
ers disagree. In order to arrive at a 
decision we ask them to submit the facts 
to the American people, the only jury 
that has a right to pass judgment on the 
case We ask immediate legis- 
lation for centralized, continuous, and 
compulsory fact finding in the coal 
industry.” 

And now that it seems possible that 
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these facts will be made public, it is 
clear that the incentive to the necessary 
reorganization must come from us not 
as impatient consumers, or suffering 
miners or exasperated mine operators— 
but as citizens in the voting-booth. 


Facing Toward Washington 
(Continued from page 13) 

so long represented by Hon. Dorsey 
Shackleford—a district that normally 
gives a Democratic majority. During 
the slump of 1920 this district sent Sid- 
ney C. Roach (Republican) to Congress. 

Esther K. O'Keefe, of Indiana. is 
making a spirited campaign against 
Representative Hickey in the thirteenth 
district, and Martha Riley, of the third 
Wisconsin district, is putting up a good 


co. Prohibition 
Julia R. Hazard, of Pennsylvania. 
Mamie Colvin, of New York. 
Socialist and Farmer-Labor 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, of New York. 
Vina Eskenazi. of New York. 
Helen Murphy, of Pennsylvania. 
Socialist 
Vrs. Elvira S. Beals, California. 
FOR GOVERNOR 
Alice Lorraine Daly, South Dakota, 
Non Partisan and Liberal. 
Lilith Martin Wilson, Pennsylvania, 
Socialist. 
FOR STATE 
Judge Florence E. 


dependent. 





SUPREME COURT 
Allen. Ohio. In- 


AS your League taken advantage 

of the WOMAN CITIZEN special 
fall subscription offer? From Boise, 
Idaho, and from Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, have come bunches of subscrip- 
tions which will mean commissions 
and bonuses for each of the League 
treasuries. Don’t fail to try it out. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 


near makers name 


WOMEN'S 
| SHEER BLOUSES 
a? p Inside of peplum 


eS) at the back 





MEN’S PYJAMAS 
and DRAWERS 


On outside of waist ~ 
band near button 





4 WOMENS FINE SILK or 
‘ MUSLIN Underthings 


chemise ,vest, etc , 


inside of hem at back 








MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seain inside 
at top, it reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 





WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 

















J.6J.CASH, Inc. 


1322 Chestnut St.,So.Norwalk ,Conn. 
3477-G So.MainSt.,LosAngeles,Cal. 
v Expositor Bldg§.,Brantford,Ont. 





PRICES 
Individual Names 
3Doz.- - - 1.50 
6Doz.- -- 2.- 
12Doz.- -.- 3.- 
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How Well Are You? 


How much better could 
you be if you actually fol- 
lowed the health rules in- 
stead of merely talking 
about them? 


The Women’s Foundation for Health 


OFFERS 
THE 


POSITIVE HEALTH SERIES 


A group of illustrated treatises 
—scientific, but readable. 


The newer Conception of 
Health 


The Individual and the 
Community 
Nutrition in Relation to 


Health and Efficiency 
Mental Health 
The Heritage of Life 


Recreation 


Handbook Containing Entire 
Series ..... agi cinielale livia v's s Gee 
Pamphlets—set of six.......... 1.00 
Pamphlet—one ............++-- 35 
I sicelas 5 aior0idcharsicsecacle eee 15 
Health Examination Cards—per 
EE a ere: 1.50 


WOMEN’S FOUNDATION 
FOR HEALTH 


43 East 22nd St. - N.Y.C. 































For Superfluous 


Hair 


Rotate It On the Skin 
That is all you have to do 


remove superfluous hair. Apply the 

little pink cake anywhere on ‘ace, 
where it will remove hair instantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
antee. At drug. department and hair 
— shops, $1. By mail, $1.10. 
end for booklet. 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO., 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept.W. New York 
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Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for repr ive bodies, 


waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to 
Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 














Your Investments 


By ELEANOR KERR 
_ are many different types of 
investors and their investments vary 
over a wide range of securities. 

It is obvious that a business man can 
invest in far more speculative enter- 
prises and securities than would be suit- 
able for a widow dependent for her liv- 
ing upon the regular income from her 
investments. 

Again the widow may be most con- 
cerned with the safety of principal and 
interest and care little for the ability to 
sell her bonds readily in the bond mar- 
ket. On the other hand, the business 
man frequently finds it necessary to 
keep his capital in such liquid form 
that it has always a market at good 
prices, so that should he need cash he 
could realize upon his securities within 
a day after deciding to do so. 

The widow in buying for great safety 
pays a higher price for her bonds, and 
gets a consequently lower return for 
each thousand dollars invested, than 
the person who legitimately can take a 
risk and who buys probably second- 
grade bonds and active stocks, yielding 
from one to three points more than the 
highest grade bonds. An example of 
this would be the purchase of United 
States Liberty Bonds, yielding 414 per 
cent., by a man or woman who requires 
safety, while a business man investing 
entirely from income and with large 
earning power might safely buy stocks 
of various railroads, industrial or pub- 
lic utility companies, the dividends on 
which were being paid at the rate of 
about 7 to 10 per cent. yearly. 

However, the person desiring mar- 
ketability generally pays a higher price 
for bonds of the same degree of se- 
curity than does the investor who is 
willing to hold securities which, though 
of high grade, would require from one 
to three weeks to sell. 

Many elderly people feel that they 
must purchase comparatively  short- 
term bonds—that is, bonds maturing in 
two to five years—since they wish to 
make it easy to settle their estates. 

A distinction should be made as to 
whether one’s investment is an invest- 
ment of capital or whether it is made 
out of current income which is in ad- 
dition to the amount of one’s custom- 
ary savings. In the latter case a more 
speculative investment may be made. 
But every one should first decide on 
the amount she wishes to save from 
her income for permanent capital in- 
vestment, putting this aside for invest- 
ment in high-grade bonds. After this 
has been deducted, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to spend any excess income re- 
maining above living expenses specu- 
latively, if one wishes, since this is not 
being taken from the amount set aside 
for permanent savings, but is spent in 
this manner instead of being used for 
the purchase of luxuries. Of course, 
the genuinely thrifty person would put 
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all such excess into a permanent cap- 
ital fund. 

People with an income subject to 
Federal income surtaxes can frequently 
not afford to invest in even the highest 
yield corporation bonds, since the sur- 
tax reduces the actual income received 
to around 2 or 3 per cent. These are 
the investors who are the great pur- 
chasers of First Liberty Loan 314s and 
municipal bonds generally, since these 
issues are exempt from all Federal in- 
come taxes. 

It is well for every investor to hold 
some Liberty Loan Bonds, since their 
safety and instantaneous marketability 
is a real protection against sudden need 
of cash, which must be taken from cap- 
ital. Those with a smaller income find 
in the 414 per cent. Liberties, and par- 
ticularly in the new Government Loan 
recently issued, an ideal investment for 
a similar part of their funds. 


The Bookshelf 


HERE is no valid reason why the 

fact that a woman wrote it should 
either add to or detract from the value 
of a book. Either it is well written, 
or it is badly written, and should stand 
or fall on its own merit. And yet the 
books of women writers are specially 
interesting to people who are watching 
what and how women are doing. They 
provide a certain blunt index to the 
things women are thinking about. 

To these people Margaret Culkin 
Banning’s “Spellbinders” (Doran, 
1922) means much. It presents mar- 
riage and public life from a woman’s 
point of view. It seems to say, “ This 
relationship with men—what are we 
going to do about it? Marry them? 
If not, why not? If so, on what 
terms? ” 

In the working out of answers to 
these questions no single heroine pre- 
dominates. The book tells of the wife 
of a lawyer powerful in Republican 
circles, herself starting against his 
wishes to work in the party; Margaret 
Duffield, spinster suffragist of charm 
and brain, who is so tragically afraid 
of marriage; Freda Thorstad, who 
didn’t care whether women voted or 
not, but cared tremendously for candor 
and freedom. The men are as clearly 
drawn as the women, as alive, as puz- 
zled, as straightforward. Miss Banning 
has succeeded in writing a story whose 
hero is a theme, without sacrificing the 
vitality of the individuals she uses to 
work it out. 

Avowedly thematic is Rebecca West 
in “The Judge” (Doran, 1922). On 
her title page she quotes herself, 
“Every mother is a judge who sentences 
the children for the sins of the father.” 
The only trouble is that she didn’t re- 
member her title and her theme again 
until she had written three-quarters of 
her book. Ellen’s mother didn’t sentence 
her for her Irish father’s sins, Richard’s 
mother didn’t sentence him, and hered- 
ity alone would explain Roger. Actual- 
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ly, the book tells the story of lovely 
Ellen Melville of Edinburgh, with her 
eager brain, her staunch if ignorant 
liberalism, and her thirst for life and 
adventure. To all these does Richard 
Yaverland appeal and administer, until 
they go back to his mother who loves 
him fiercely and holds him abnormally 
close. She is a strange, thwarted, sup- 
pressed, yet powerful creature who 
sweeps them all to tragedy. The value 
of the book is all in its characters. It 
breaks badly into two parts in spite 
of links desperately riveted to hold it 


together. 
One turns with a sense of relief from 
the vivid embroidery and _ intricate 


workings of Miss West’s novel to the 
powerful simplicity of “ One of Ours ” 
(Knopf, 1922). It is Miss Cather’s 
first novel since “My Antonia” ap- 
peared in 1918, and, like that book, 
tells a story which is sufficient in itself, 
yet continues echoing and reechoing, 
till it assumes a sort of universality. 
Claude Wheeler is the sensitive son of 
a robust Nebraska farmer, a lad who, 
in spite of splendid muscles and work- 
ing ability, does not fit in at home, or 
at school, or in his strange marriage. 
Life holds for him only drab monotony 
until the war plucks him out of his too 
complacent environment. He is that 
part of American youth which suffers 
blind and fumbling dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. Many of him went 
to France, and came back not at all, or to 
bitter disillusionment. The book holds 
clear, high beauty, and splendid char- 
acter studies. In its way it is an inter- 


preter.—M. A. 


With Our Readers 


OR thirty years I have been a resi- 

dent of South Dakota, a state of no 
large cities but of many small towns. 
My own town of fifteen hundred is but 
an illustration of conditions in all. 

Under the licensed saloon, accom- 
panied through all of those years with 
the unlicensed “blind pig,” the evils 
of the liquor traffic were manifest 
throughout the year, but it was in the 
fall that they reached their climax. In 
this season hundreds of working men 
come into the state to work in the harv- 
est and threshing fields. On rainy or 
windy days when work in the fields has 
to be suspended, and always on Satur- 
day nights, these men congregate in the 
towns—formerly in the saloons, where 
they drank until they became utterly 
irresponsible. The town on these occa- 
sions became a regular bedlam, neces- 
sitating extra policemen to drag the 
helpless creatures off to jail. 

Now turn from that picture of saloon 
days to the one under prohibition. The 
three saloon buildings are now oc- 
cupied by useful business. The thresh- 
ing crews when in town loiter around 
the restaurants and pool hall, the bet- 
ter class visiting the public library. 


Order and quiet prevail. The sight of 
a drunken man is a rare occurrence. It 
is true the law is not perfectly obeyed. 
Illicit stills are occasionally discovered 
and some liquor is brought in. This 
violation is true of every law. The pro- 
hibition law in South Dakota is as well 
enforced as the majority of laws upon 
our statute books, and has proved of 
inestimable value.—Mrs. C. S. THorp. 
Britton, S. D. 


F we are really earnest in our effort 

to outlaw war, there is a tremendous 
task before us; not so much in the mak- 
ing of laws and treaties as the uproot- 
ing of customs that keep the war spirit 
alive. Music, art and literature have 
always been used as such powerful 
mediums for instilling the love for con- 
quest that bloodletting, by approved 
methods, is lauded as an esthetic in- 
stinct. 

Fred B. Smith of New York, after a 
tour of the Far East, says: “ In the eyes 
of Orientals, Christianity, cannon balls, 
submarines and gas masks go together.” 
Is this surprising? Some of our hymns 
could be used as proofs that war and 
Christianity are synonymous. If the 
“ heathen ” wanted further evidence, he 
might turn to our paintings that attempt 
to glorify war and the monuments that 
would deify it. 

The histories of countries calling 
themselves Christian are largely a 
record of man’s endorsed inhumanity. 
Training for the willingness to butcher 
his fellow-man begins as soon as a boy 
is old enough to hold a toy. Why 
wonder at murder, wholesale or retail, 
when children play at killing each 
other while Father and Mother smile 
approvingly? 

The protest of women as expressed 
by the “ No More War” campaign in- 
dictates that women intend to protect 
the lives they nourished and brought 
to birth; that they have grown weary 
of giving their best for sacrifice. But 
men and boys will be marched to the 
shambles just as long as mass murder 
is spiritualized—Apa B. KRraHL. 

Meriden, Conn. 

P. S.—I am mighty glad that your 
magazine opposes militarism. 


FEEL like answering the letter on 
divorce by Helen Lovell Million, as 
I am one of those persons who think 
we must obey the word of Christ. Her 
argument that Christ did not have in 
mind legislative principles, is fallacious, 
as His word was the last resort and 
the very essence of the law of God. In 
the New York Tribune of the 9th inst., 
the Rev. Dr. Tyson, speaking on di- 
vorce, says, that Christ pointed out that 
the Mosaic law was a concession to 
human weakness, and reaffirmed the 
ideal of “ one man for one woman.” 
Auice G. Hurp. 


Barton, Vt. 
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Banking 
de luxe | 


HERE is a maid in con- 

stant attendance in _ the 
women’s banking room of 
our new branch at 280 Park 
Avenue and 48th Street. 





Here a woman will find the 
atmosphere of her own home 
in such details as fresh 
flowers and the current mag- 
azines. 


Behind these delightful ex- 
ternals are the resources and 
experience of a bank whose 
assets are over $100,000,000. 


We invite you to keep your 
checking account with us. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 





COMPANY 
Peat 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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PURVEYORS TO/THE/STOUT 


28 West 57% Street 
NEW YORK 


et us solve your dress 
problems. We are 
specialists in the line. 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
UNDERWEAR CORSETS 


For Women of Stout Proportions 


2nd floor 


Between 5th and 6th Aves. 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or | 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. | 
6 PARLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


and DYERS 


CLEANERS 


First Class Work 


For stores throughout New York City, 


Reasonable 


Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


see telephone directory 


THE Woman CITIZEN 











ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. 


GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., 


New York City 














| BERTHA HOLLEY 
Creator of 

Individuality and Economy 
in Dress 

announces the removal of her studio to 


) EAST 54TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


——= 


3eauty, 














VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 
4 East 36TH STREET 
Hats of distinguished simplicity. 
Prices always moderate. 
Tel. Mad. Square 10274 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Wo- 
man Citizen, published fortnightly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1922. 

County of New York 
State of New York jf 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Business Manager 
of The Woman Citizen, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corpora- 
tion, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : 

The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 
Drive. 

Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., New 
York. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St. 
Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 
Madison Avenue. 


SS. 


404 Riverside 


Dorchester, 








Mrs. 


Statement of Ownership 


C. C. Catt, 


President. 


Miss 
Drive, 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 


Percy V. 


Mary 


404 Riverside 


Garrett Hay, 
First Vice-President. 
Raymond Robins, Chicago, IIl. 

Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 


Drive, 


404 Riverside 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 


Mrs. 


Harriet B. Wells, 


New York. 


Mrs. 


Raymond Brown, 


New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 


giving the names 


46 West 9th St., 


55 East 76th St., 


of the owners, stock- 


holders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 


holders 


the company but also, 


as they 


appear upon the books of 
in cases where the 


stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 


is acting, is given; also that the 
paragraphs 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
conditions 


contain 


the circumstances and 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 


pany as trustees, 


statements 


said two 
embrac- 
as to 
under 


hold stock and securities 


in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 


corporation has any 
direct in the said stock, 


interest direct or in- 
bonds, or other se- 


curities than as so stated by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is ............ 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 
Gertrrupe Foster Brown 


Sworn 
2nd day 
[SEAL | 


(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


to 


of October, 1922. 


and subscribed before me _ this 


May C. Guerin. 


OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have just come from dining at 
a restaurant table with a young 
woman from parts inland who con- 
fessed to us her surprise that the fish 
she has eaten here in our seaport aren’t 
salty. © © ® It is true, we swear it. 
® ® ® And after all, why is it funny? 
Wouldn’t the scheme of things really 
be much more logical if fish whose 
habitat is salt water were naturally 
salty? © © ® Going on with the natural 
history, have you read about the record 
breaking honey bee that was sold for 
$150 and then mailed south for the 
winter? © © ® Rather an ignominious 
way of traveling for such an aristocrat 
—a queen and wealthy. © © ® One more 
item before we leave the zoo: The Su- 
preme Court has been hearing a case 
involving the status of the fresh-water 
mussel, which produces “‘pearl’’ but- 
tons: whether it is a migratory fish, a 
domestic animal, or a wild animal. 
And it is recorded that when the charge 
of “‘wildness’. was made against the 
sedentary mother of buttons, the Chief 
Justice laughed right out loud on the 
bench. © © @ The L. O. P. H. Club is 
a new one on us. It came to light in 
a letter asking whether we have ever 
observed that graduates from women’s 
colleges are more often and longer Left 
On Papa’s Hands than the graduates 
from co-educational schools. © ® ® We 
haven't, have you? © © © We've been 
trying to screw up our courage to speak 
about something that has been troub- 
ling us for some time. It seems indeli- 
cate to mention it and inconsiderate 
not to. © © ® It may be found on 
page 391 of the Congressional Direc- 
tory, where the addresses and domestic 
arrangements of the foreign represent- 
atives at the Capitol are catalogued. 
With assorted asterisks it tells which 
men have in their homes ‘‘wife’’, 
which “‘daughter’’, and which have 
“other ladies.” © © © That’s it.@ @ @ 
Quite right, of course, but really we 
might do better by our national guests 
than that. © ® © Wouldn’t it be more 
tactful to say, “his sister or his cousin, 
or his aunt’? © ® ® Mrs. Catt sailed, 
regardless of our dingbat wail. Any- 
how, we saw her off, in a nice stateroom 
done in suffrage blue, just as if the ship 
had papered it specially for a lady 
going on a suffrage tour. © @ @ 
William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, has said, 
and written it in a book, that the word 
“Congressman” is no good. © ®@ @ 
It might as well be deta © ® © The 
daily press has hopped on William 
Tyler Page as a purist, but we like 
him; it has always seemed to us 
sloppy and confusing to say Congress- 
man for House members only. Why 
don’t they get a good word all their 
own, like senator? ® ® © Election day 
straight ahead of us—our third oppor- 
tunity to do our voting duty (and 
about our ninth to tell the world “‘over 
thirty’’—or don’t you have to?) A lady 
in Texas has given the National 
League of Women Voters a prize offer 
for the best nursery rhyme exhortation 
to vote and the first one reads— 


Remember, remember the seventh of 
November, 

A date that must not be forgot, 

Non-voting is treason 

And that is the reason 

Good people must be on the spot. 


But don’t let poetry contests divert 
you from our election prose—see the 
back cover. 
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FOR MADEMOISELLE 


PROM 


DANCE FROCKS 


Registration Applied for in the U. S. Patent Office 


They Are So Different! 


PROM DANCE FROCK (illus- 
trated) OF BROCADED SILK; 
melon pink, turquoise blue, 
sunset gold or white. 


14 to 20 years 58.00 


MISSES’ DRESS SHOP—Second Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


37th and 38th Sts. 
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Woman’s place in 
the family and in 
the world, has, 


strangely enough, 
occupied the attention 
of three novelists this 
fall and their attitudes 
are as diverse as they 
are interesting. To 


anyone who has read 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
new book, Margaret 
Banning’s SPELLBIND- 
ERS will come as a com- 
plete reversal of the 


picture. Mrs. Banning’s 
scene is the Middle West 


and she shows without 
any attempt to evade the 
disturbing facts the effects 
on one man and his wife 
of a woman’s public career. 
SPELLBINDERS bristles with 
controversy. In spite of the 
difficulties that beset the 
sexes today Mrs. Banning 
does not foresee disaster for 
the woman who wants to 
take her place either in poli- 
tical or business life. In 
sharp contrast to both of 
these books is Richard Blak- 
er’s THE VOICE IN THE 
WILDERNESS which pre- 
sents with fine honesty the 
picture of a girl who must 
either break with her mother 
for the career she wants or 
settle down to family servi- 
tude. Unexpectedly her father 
a bizarre, ironic, humorous 
genius who has been watch- 
ing the Mother’s possessive 
instinct gradually devour his 
daughter, comes to her aid. 
The story is remarkable for 
its admirable understanding 
and living portraits and for a 
fearlessness of thought about 
the family bonds that are 
usually overlaid with senti- 
mentality. 
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Clubs 


- 


Mm 


California 





house is a low stucco structure with cleverly grouped 
windows and a heavy Spanish lantern near the 
entrance, and the Mission note is struck in suggested 
Top, the Wednesday Club House, cloisters and in heavy walls. 
San Diego. Left, Parlor Lecture One of the oldest women’s clubs in the San Joa- 
Club House, Fresno. Below, the quin Valley is the Parlor Lecture Club at Fresno. 
Woman’s Club of Hollywood. Here is a sharp contrast with the Mission architec- 





Woman’s Club. 








N earlier numbers we have shown the photographs 

of several California women’s clubs, and _ this 
page would have to be many times larger to picture 
all the beautiful ones still left. For California has 
a Federation with something like five hundred clubs, 
and California has a characteristic beauty of native 
architecture. 

The little low building at the bottom of this page 
shows the old adobe referred to once before—the 
only adobe remaining in Santa Clara County. It 
was built in 1818 by Marcello, the last of the Mis- 
sion Indians, who modeled his building after those 
of the padres in New Mexico, Texas and Arizona, 
which marked the rst period of Mission architec- 
ture. The Santa Clara Club women have performed 
a real service in acquiring and restoring this relic 
of California history. It is very picturesque—with 
its roof of red Spanish tiles, its four-foot walls and 
the old rafters. 

The Wednesday Club of San Diego shows a mod- 
ern treatment of the characteristic California style 
of architecture. It was designed by a woman archi- 
tect who later became the President of the club. The 


Farther down, the Santa Clara ture—these women chose a purely classic type, 


severe lines, white painted walls, Ionic columns. 
It has more than 600 members, engaged in “pro- 
moting the general welfare of the community.” 

At Hollywood, fourteen hundred women may use 
the club plant—one can use no lesser term for an 
institution that includes both a large and a small 
auditorium. And nine years ago when the Club 
started to build, it had two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. They built by adding half the yearly dues to 
rentals and gifts, for payment on interest and prin- 
cipal of their mortgage. Hollywood sounds two 
warnings—build your auditorium big enough, and 
be sure to provide janitor quarters! 

Besides those pictured here and those already 
mentioned in the Citizen’s series on club houses, a 
few other noteworthy California women’s clubs are 
the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, which 
has a two-storied building of the Mexican type, a 
huge membership and plans for building a bigger 
home; the Women’s Club of Bakersfield, whose 
building was too new for a photograph; the Out- 
door Art Club of Mill Valley, whose special object 
is to preserve natural beauty and encourage out- 
door art, and which expects soon to enlarge and 
improve its buildings; the La Jolla Woman’s Club, 
with a beautiful building of Spanish architecture, 
which was a gift. And that leaves us just room to 
thank Mrs. H. C. Boden, of Philadelphia, for 
valuable information on California Clubs. 








